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The French Colony at Guiana. 


THE HORRIBLE PENAL SYSTEM OF THE MOST CIV- 
ILIZED NATION! 


TRANSLATED FROM A GERMAN JOURNAL FOR THE 
COMMONWEALTH, BY JULIA A. SPRAGUE. 


After the political emeute of 1851 an or- 
dinance of Napoleon decreed the transportation 
to Cayenne of all persons condemned for political 
offences, as also for those ‘‘who had broken the 
interdict;” that means, those persons who, after 
suffering their punishment, are placed under the 
oversight of the police, and who leave, without 
permission, their appointed places of residence. 
Soon, however, a new law abolished all the Bag- 
no institutions in France, and transportation was 
decreed to all who were condemned to hard la- 
bor in prison. Hitherto three Bagnos, in Toulon, 
Brest and Rochefort, still remained; the last two; 
were now closed, and Tuulon was only retained 
in order to serve as a transit-station. 

Although every year several transport-ships 
depart for America with culprits, yet many a one 
must wait a year before the lot falls upon him, 
and the number of criminals in the Bagno is on 
an average 4000. The vacancies are only too 
soon made whole by new-comers out of the 
prisons. 

A few weeks ago the last step was taken. The 
Bagno at Toulon, also, will this year cease to ex- 
ist, and all criminals condemned by the courts to | 
hard labor will be sent immediately out of France. 
The fearful spectacle of prisoners chained to one | 
another shall no longer terrify the frivolous 
pleasure-seeking crowd, shall not remind them 
of the forces of the lower world; it shall no lon- 
ger serve as an attraction to the curious, that they 
may feel themselves pleasantly excited by the 
sight of the misery of others, and at the same 
time Provence will be freed from-a danger which 
only too often has threatened her. 

Overlooking the vengeance on political oppo- 
nents, which can never be excused, transporta- 
tion is a punishment in itself better and humaner 
than the torture of the Bagno, and so far was the 
new ordinance a progress. But even humanity 
can many times look like cruelty. 

England also has its transporting system. But 
it has chosen a country in which nature shows 
itself friendly to the colonists, and in which they 
could really hope ‘to begin a new life. For 
France, however, Guiana is selected, in spite of 
its being the unhealthiest country in the world. 
In the people’s gpinion, therefore, a transporta- 
tion to Cayenne is regarded as a certain death- 
sentence; whether they are right or wrong, we 
shall yetsee. Inany case one must be astonished 
at the ease with which the government decides 
upon important questions of penal justice, and 
can order such decisive changes to be com- 
menced, without even inquiring of the people’s 
representatives. 

After I had looked for the first time into this 
fearful world in Toulon, where I also saw one day 
a ship with 500 criminals standing off to sea for 
its long journey, I often attempted to learn farther 
particulars of the fate of these transported men, 
and to form an image to myself of the life and 
work of the prisoners at Cayenne. But this col- 
eny is not much talked about in France, and very 
few know how it really looks there. So I was re- 
joiced when, after long searching, I at last found 
the report of a naval officer who had managed a 
colony of prisoners in Guiana for three years, and 
had given an account of his experiences and ad- 
ventures. His story bears the stamp of a perfect 
love of truth; without skill or affectation, many 
times also without order or distinctness, he unrolls 
in his descriptions the picture of the distant land. 
Lately, also, an elegant work on Cayenne has ap- 
peared; the work of a French physician whe trav- 
elled there and now publishes a fine volume 
adorned with many engravings. He also makes 
many disclosures, although his report is not nearly 
as valuable as the first-named simple recital. 

This is not the place to enter into a history of 
French Guiana. As a colony the country had 
some importance. Many attempts had been made 
to encourage emigration, but the French prove 
there, as everywhere else, that in spite of their 
practical talent they are no colonizers. In the 
middle of the last century the government believed 
itself to be especially adroit, and ‘‘to kill two birds 
with one stone’’ it ordered a raid to be made 
in the streets of Paris; and over 13,000 persons 
from the poorest classes, part villains, part honest 
people, were cleared from the streets to be ex- 
ported over the ocean toGuiana. It was hoped in 
this way to free France from restless, dangerous 
people, and to contribute new forces to the colo- 
ny. This strange expedition came safely to 
America, and the involuntary emigrants were dis- 
embarked on one of the many islands not far from 

the city of Cayenne. By some inconceivable neg- 
lect no provision had been made for these poor 
people, and, as soon as they were disembarked, 


reported, and, beside prisoners, about 25,000 ir- 
habitants, of whom 8000 live in the city of Cay- 
enne. 

Perhaps the sickliness of the country was the 
reason for transporting criminals there. Perhaps 
the hope was cherished that transported men 
would in time produce a strong native-born popu- 
lation who would be accustomed to the climate, 
and could safely live there. Only experience was 
beforehand with them; the nature of the land was 
too well-known, and the gppearance is that these 
later attempts will bring no other results than 
the former ones. 

In 1852, when transportation was inaugurated, 
about 4000 men were shipped to Cayenne; since 
then thousands have yearly followed. In spite of 
these important subsequent additions, the number 
of the prisoners grows in hardly noticeable degree ; 
from which it will be seen that very few can en- 
dure the life more than a year. Jusselain (the 
naval officer) says this openly, ant. despairs of the 
success of the colony. Bouvier (the plrysician) 
is more hopeful; but he also confesses that the at- 
tempts made in the earlier years to find favorable 
points for settlement had given rise to many errors 
and increased the mortality in a fearful degree. 
Bouvier wishes to say this as an excuse, and does 
not.think what an accusation he raises in the very 
words. 

It isa melancholy country, this Guiana, and the 
first look .which..it..presente~ie-comfortless. In 
contrast to the green laughing shores of other 
tropical countries, and the motley life of the peo- 
ple, the travellerflong before his ship anchors in 
the harbor of Cayenne, will be strangely affected 
by the desolation and the melancholy silence of 
the whole scene. The coast is very flat, and bor- 
dered by extensive sand-banks; a monotonous 
green stripe bounds the horizon—the endless pri- 
meval wood. The ocean itself is thick and dark- 
yellow; on the coast of English Guiana it becomes 
brown as sepia. The poetry of the glorious blue 
Mediterranean finds here no place. 

' The very gradual sloping of the whole coast is 
one of the essentials for an unhealthy climate in a 
country. The hygrometer shows for many dis- 
tricts here an average fall of rain of from 150 to 
200 inches yearly. A considerable number of 
rivers water the country; but their fall is slow; 
sluggishly move their waters, forming at their 
mouths broad swamps, stagnant pools, from 
which intolerable vapors rise, poisoning the air, 
concéaling sickness and death in their folds. 

Nowhere are there so frequent and so fearful 
fogs, says Jusselain, in his ‘‘Sojourn in the Inte- 
rior of Guiana”’ :— 

‘‘When the evening shadows fell on the woods 
we saw from all parts of the heavens great pillars 
of vapor settling down. Gradually they spread 
out, forming enormous shrouds under which the 
whole earth lay as if buried. The superstitious 
negroes maintain that these are the ghosts of 
white men who sow the fever-poison in the woods. 
We were reminded often of landscapes in our 
France with their winter covering of snow. But 
the white covering, there so healthy, here carries 
death in its folds. It is called here the death- 
shroud of the European. From the top of Power 
Hill the whole valley is seen buried in vapor. 
Only the black tops of some high trees tower out 
of the white vapory plain, like wrecks out of the 
ocean. Over this shines in all splendor and se- 
renity the sparkling heavens of the tropics. But 
now this ocean, at first so motionless, begins to 
move. Waves arise as in a rising tide breaking 
upon a coast. Gradually the negro huts, then the 
palm-trees, at last our whole Ft are over- 
flowed. One starafter another disappears, and the 
entire LaComte (so is this district named) is 
sunk deep in this pestiterous sea. 

The next morning a livid sun arises above this 
sickly-smelling mist as it must have lvoked to 
Noah on the fourteenth day. Gradually the 
clouds dissolve, and from nine in the morning 
till six in the evening you can surrender yourself 
again to the same delusion regarding the healthy 
situation of the district as the day before. 

For in trueh-it-e-a beautiful taughing river val- 
ley, with all the riches of the tropical vegetable 
world. But the ground consists of a not very 
thick layer of humus, a kind of mould formed by 
slowly-decaying vegetable matter; under this lies 
a firm bed of clay. The rain penetrates only to 
the latter, and holds the mould in a state of con- 
tinual moisture. When the hot sun glows upon 
this wet ground the water evaporates and pours 
into the air a mass of poisonous substance. When 
the earth cools again at evening, the vapor thick- 
ens again, and the white shroud of the Europeans 
spreads over the land. They, all day and night, 
visible or invisible, inhale a poison which as sure- 
ly destroys life as the drink of the Borgias. 
Even animals are with difficulty acclimated in this 
poisonous air. When the oxen which were sent 
from Cayenne had been a month with us, they 
often lay down trembling in every limb, like per- 
sons shaking with ague, and died after languish- 
ing for some time. ‘The cause for this mortality 
was long sought. At last, when four animals lay 
atone time dead, I ordered one to be opened. 
All the organs were found healthy except the 
spleen, which was swollen and filled with slimy 
matter. ‘No doubt,’ said Dr. D——to me, ‘the 
animals die here of fever as well as the men.’ ” 

As Jusselain arrived in Guiana, stepping on 
shore, he expressed the hope that Guiana was 
better than its reputation; an officer who knew 
the country well,-replied with a bitter laugh— 





they were left to their fate. The barren island 
offered no means of sustaining existence, and 
socm the most fearful want prevailed among them. 
Even Cayenne itself refused to harbor them, and 
it is related that, at last, despairing mothers 
dashed their children from the rocks into the sea 


| ‘black vomit.’ 


“QO, my dear friend, it is so beautiful here! In the 
sea, the sharks; in fresh water, cectriel-eels; in 
the salt creeks, the alligators; on land, snakes, 
‘scorpions and millepeds; in the air, mosquitoes 
and vampires, often also the plague called the 

Oh, my friend, it is a magnificent 


to end their sufferings. After a few months but) country !’’ 


few of these miserable people were alive. 


That is Guiana, with its penal colony! The 


In the year 1775 Cayenne numbered 4300 free | city of Cayenne is situated in comparatively the 


settlers and about 8000slaves. A few years after, | best and healthiest part. 


Here, however, no pris- 


1793, slavery was abolished inall the:French pos-|oners are settled; they are distributed in estab- 


sessions. This threatened severely the feeble ex- 
istence of the colony in Guiana. At the same 
time, for compensation, the Directory sent (on the 
18 Fructidor of the year five) new, also compul- 
sory, settlers. Itis well-known with what severi- 
ty the Directory treated political opponents. 
Robespierre had put his enemies to death witha 
blow; the Directory let the guillotine work less, 
but sent its adversaries to Cayenne, where death 
overtook them more slowly but as surely as on 
the guillotine. Hundreds of men, among them 
Pichegru, Barthelemy, &c., were transported at 
that time, and but very few ever succeeded in es- 
caping. 

Napoleon, with a quick hand, in 1802, restored 
slavery again in the colonies, but not till after his 
overthrow, and in the time of peace which fol- 
lowed, could any upward movement be remarked 
in the colony. The sugar and coffee plantations 


| lishments on the islands and in the interior of the 
, country. 
About nine miles northeast of the city of Cay- 
,enne rise three naked rocky islands out of the 
_Sea—the islands of the Salute, as they seem to 
be ironically named. They are barren heaps of 
stone, burning under the sun's heat, without 
springs of water, with scanty vegetation; yet the 
, transported prisoners greet them with joy as, af- 
ter a long and painful voyage, they approach the 
land, and their eves can rejoice again in the sight 
‘ot the green trees. 
They do not wait long to be undeceived; for 
each of these islands is a chief station for prison- 
ers. The largest, the Isle Royale, is the one on 
which, in the last century, the 13,000 emigrants 
languished till death ; to-day the real criminals are 
lodged here; while on the second those who 
/have broken their parole are stationed. The 


= 
they -are employed in making roads, in unloading 
ships, in some factories, and in earpenters’ and 
blacksmiths’ work. According to their work 
from one to two sous per day as wages are placed 
to their credit. 

Around the barracks of the prisoners arise the 
dwellings of the officers and soldiers, the over- 
seer, and some agents; then the church, the mag- 
azine, the workshops and carpenters’ yards. 
There live over 2,000 persons on this island; a 
fearful world in itself, which becomes so much 
the more terrible as death holds here a fearful 
harvest. The bodies of the prisoners are quickly 
thrown into the water,—to the greedy sharks a 
welcome feast! 

Bouvier will palliate the act of using the islands 
asa place for imprisoment in spite of these un- 
favorable conditions. The mortality cannot be 
8o great, he thinks, “for there are days of rest 
when death has not, his scythe always in his 
hand.’’ The Governor of the: colony liked this 
kind of defence better than the frank speech of 
Jusselain, who openly acknowledges the fearful 
mortality, but defends the government from the 
reproach of having intentionally sought such an un- 
healthy country in order that the climate may per 
form the duty of the executioner. ‘‘Were that 
so,” he exclaims, ‘‘no officer would give himself 
to such a service!’ 

But the islands are not-sufficient to accommo- 
date all the transported men. Other Bagnos are 
therefore provided, and of these there are only too 
many. Ip the roadsteadof Cayenne lie only 
three so-called flogting Bagnos, .old ships-of-the- 
line; transformed into institutions for criminals. 
Others are situated in the interior all Guiana 
seems one great Bagno. 

The founding a penal colony has its special dif- 
ficulties. It is not easy to find a suitable place. 
Is the place found, woods must be felled, cabins 
and block-houses erected, some ground made ¢a- 
pable of cultivation; then preparations for facto- 
ries, &c. In many places there is a want of time- 
ly, necessary employment for the many prisoners, 
as, for example, on the Isle Salute. Then the 
directors are forced to prepare all kinds of work 
of no worth or use. They let high walls be 
built and ditches be dug where they are entirely 
unnecessary, and display in this the unproduct- 
iveness of a red-tape system of government. In 
the United States ten years suffices to establish 
a city in the midst of a wilderness. In French 
Guiana all beginnings have remained till now be- 
ginnings, or are already drawing near to their 
end; that means their dissolution. 

Jusselain was not long in Cayenne when the 
governor sent him into the interior, in the district 
of LaComte, to oversee the new penal colony of 
St.Marie which was to be founded. The jour- 
ney was first by sea, then up the Mahuri River, 
and occupied two days. The colony was in its 
first commencement. From France small houses 
had been sent for the first necessities, but, char- 
acteristically enough, they were of iron, which 
for the climate is as unsuitable as possible. Still, 
the men who assisted in the founding of the col- 
ony must satisfy themselves with these till more 
could be built. At first Jusselain had mostly 
soldiers and negroes under his command, till 
some large wooden-houses were erected. In or- 
der to protect these against the dampness of the 
climate, they were placed upon an underpinning 
of bricks, and these must first be burned. Each 
house was intended for thirty-two men; and soon 
came the first instalment, about sixty transported 
men, whose whole possessions consisted of a pack 
containing a wattrass and some few utensils. - 

These men worked now under strict oversight; 
must rise at five in the morning, work until ten, 
and again, after eating, from two until six. Stili 
their food was-betterthan in Toulon, for it was 
important to strengthen their bodies as much as 
possible against fever. Each man received daily 
meat and some wine; also, in their free hours, 
they might walk around and entertain themselves 
as they pleased with each other. 

So the establishment approached gradually 
completion. Now sixteen barracks stood\in two 
long lines, in the midst of which arose a building 
used on Sundays as a church. The whole) vil- 
lage was surrounded with palisades, outside of 
which were the houses for the officers and guards, 
the hospital and some manufactories. . Now came 
also a more numerous population. Meanwhile 
Jusselain had no complaints to make. While in 
other establishments, where a cruelly strict over- 
sight was practised, disorders, even crimes, oc- 
curred, here, thanks to the quiet moderate man- 
ner in which he treated his men, and by knowing 
how to appeal to their own judgment, he had al- 
ways order and safety. 

Besides, in the interior of the country, flight is 
| not to be thought of. The convicts know that an 
| escape into the woods—the only possible kind of 
flight—is certain death by starvation. These 
;untouched woods are magnificent in their uni- 
\formity. As far as the eye can reach the same 
| Spectacle offers itself. The enormous trunks of 
‘trees raise themselves straight, slender as the 
mast of a ship, to a height of 100 feet. There 
arches the leafy roof, never lighted, for a sunbeam 
can never penetrate it. Opposed to the common 
| conception.of the impenetrable tangled thicket of 
/a primeval forest, the ground between the trees is 
| without vegetation, bare and hard as an alley in 
‘a park. Only the border of the woods offers a 
|picture of luxuriant tropical growth of plants. 
A traveller who, without compass or other assist- 
‘ance, should venture to enter these giant woods 
‘could march forward for days, and would meet 
always the same lofty trunks, the same green 
arched halls. He becomes dizzy, he loses him- 
'selt—no nourishment, no living soul, only here 
jand there a timid, flying animal! Perhaps an- 
| guish drives him around in an eternal circle till 
| he sinks down from hunger and exhaustion. 
| Anescape from the Bagno on the islands is 
‘scarcely less difficult. Still in sight of the ocean, 
| the desire, the longing, for freedom is often un- 
'conquerable. The idea comes to many a one to 
| creep into some miserable little boat and to dare 
the perils of a voyage of many hundred hours in 
order to escape from slavery; only rarely is the 
' attempt successful. 
| Three years Jusselain lived in LaComte. To 
‘live far from all civilization, in a penal colony, 
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colonial undertakings it must be known that the 
convicts are divided into three classes, crimi- 
nals, half-free, and wholly free. When the pris- 
oners have served their time of sentence, ay 
must remain an equal number of years in Guiana 
under the oversight of the police, and are called 
“‘half-free.” They are mostly sent into the coun- 
try into smalf settlements where they apply them- 
selves to mechanical work or any other occupa- 
tion, but are always subject to certain rules. 

According to an ofdinance ‘fssued lately those 
persons who are condemned to more than eight 
years’ imprisonment must remain all their lives 
in Guiana. On the other hand, those who have 
a shorter ‘term, after having passed the second 
probation become “wholly free,” may return to 
their rative land, or, if they prefer to remain, 
receive from the government land for a farm, 
wagons, beasts of burden, tools, even provis- 
ions for a certain length of time, in order to 
lessen. the difficulties of mew eettlers. Also with 
truly parental care a Bagno for female prisoners 
has been established, from which, after the term 
of their sentence is over, wives for the free colo- 
nists are provided. 

All this sounds in relating almost idyllic, and 
has a tinge of the romantic; only the reality is 
stern and hard, and causes often strange thoughts 
to arise. How? The criminals are not con- 
demned by the French courts to death, only to 
more or less years of Bagno-imprisonment, and 
with one stroke of the pen their fate is arbitrarily 
made worse as they are compelled to expiate their 
offences in a distant, unhealthy country, where, 
after the lapse of their time of punishment, they 
are stil firmly held, and where a slow death is al. 
most surely their portion. May not that be 
called increasing punishment three-fold? Besides, 
how can colonization prosper when the transport- 
ed men are first weakened and their capabilities 
destroyed through a long Bagno-life? Thus 
Bouvier counts four hundred “wholly free’”’ col- 
onists, who are settled intwenty different groups. 
This seems to him a fine result, which justifies 
farther hope. Others might think differently. 

No wonder that the colonization of French 
Guiana makes so little progress; no wonder that 
the planters sigh there for laborers, and look long- 
ingly back tu the time when they had black slaves 
under their authority. There are, to be sure, 
many ways to circumvent the law which forbids 
slavery. At first so-called African and Chinese 
emigrants were brought into the country. Bou- 
vier counts in the list of the population of Guiana, 
1254 African emigrants and 1147 Indian coolies; 
and adds, with truly astonishing cold-bloodedness, 
“under the ezgis of the law a recruiting was organ- 
ized through which the little kings ‘of Nigritia, 
Central Africa, send away the excess of the pop- 
ulation of their kingdoms, under the title of 
‘voluntary laborers.’ These hired laborers shall 
be sent, after seven years, back to their native 
country if they desire togo. Tobe sure, much 
tyranny rules often in the shipping of these per- 
sons, and the despot asks little about the willing- 
ness of his people before he sends them on the 
long voyage.’’ 

This shameful slave-trade, for it was nothing 
else, was forbidden in 1859, and since then coolies 
from East Indies and China have supplied the 
place. It will be readily understood that not one 
of the negroes or coolies has ever seen his home 
again. The ungrateful creatures are so little wor- 
thy of the happiness of living in a French colony 
that they have never yet shown any sympathy 
with the national successes! 

“The negro remains a negro!” exclaims Bou- 
vier. ‘The taking of Sebastopol, the victories 
of Magenta and Solferino, have not touched the 
smallest chord in their indifferent hearts!” Poor 
miserable negroes! Instead of this, they have, 
since they became free, collected themselves in 
the south of the country in little independent 
settlements, forming a kind of black republic, 
and continue to live there in freedom and igno- 
rance without asking about Magenta and Sol- 
ferino. 

Nothing is so fitting to humble human pride 
as a visit to the Bagno of Toulon, with its slave- 
land, its fallen humanity, and its poisonous coun- 
try beyond the sea for a back-ground. We hope 
that coming centuries will look back upon the 
prisons of the 19th century with the same dis- 
favor with which we, in our consciousness of 
greater humanity, look back to-day upon the dun- 
geons of the Middle Ages! 





Recollections of Gov. Andrew. 


—_ 


BY F. W. BIBD. 


PART THIRD. 

Iam sorry that, yielding to the importunities of 
autograph-hunters, I have parted with some of 
the Governor’s best letters. I little thought 
when they were received how soon they, would 
become so precious! I find among them two 
which I think will be interesting. 

Early in April, 1862, our Legislature passed re- 
solves in approval of the message of President 
Lincoln to Congress recommending national co- 
operation with the Southern States in the “‘abol- 
ishment”’ of slavery. The Governor enjoyed as 
heartily as the rest of us the the tender-footedness 
of the President in substituting that barbarous 
word ‘‘abolishment” for the odious word “‘aboli- 
tion;’’ but he was too earnest a man to quarrel 
about words when the President was taking a step 
jin the right direction. He accordingly desired 
'me, being about to visit Washington, to present to 
| the President a copy of the resolves elegantly en- 





i grossed upon parchment, accompanying them 


| with the following letter :-— 
CoMMONWEALTH OF MassacuvsetTTs, Execctive Dep'r., } 
| Boston, April &, 1862. 
| Tote Honorasrie ApranaM Lincoty, Pres- 
‘ident of the United States:—Sir:—I have the 
| honor, by the hand of the Hon. Francis W. Bird, 
| who is specially deputed therefor, to place in your 
hands an engrossed copy of the Resolves of the 
; General Court of Massachusetts in approval of 
| your recent message to the Congress of the United 
| States in favor of national cooperation with any 
i State of this Union in the abolishment of slavery. 
I deem it due to the solemnity, interest and im- 
| portance of the occasion, and to the earnest devo- 
ition of this ancient Commonwealth alike to the 
| Union, the fame and the happiness of these States 
and peoples, as well as to her hereditary love of 
| Liberty, that this expression of her hearty con- 
currence with your great act should receive the 
most formal and cordial utterance. 


, 


join in the movement at Washington in favor of 
the reorganization of President Lincoln’s cabinet. 
The movement was really aimed at Secretary 
Seward, but the leaders at Washington lacked 
courage to declare openly their specific object, 
and they failed. It will be reeelleeted that a 
committee of nine Senators, sent by’a caucus of 
Republican Senators, waited upon the President 
to represent the views of his friends in the Sen- 
ate; but before the interview closed, every one, I 
think, backed down except Senator Sumner. 
Governor Andrew declined to join the movement; 
and although at that time he could not know the 
result of the interview with the President, his 
description of the public men at Washington was 
as correct as if he had just learned the “lame and 
impotent conclusion’’ which the movement soon 
after reached. The letter was as follows :— 


ComMONWEALTS OF Massacausetts, Execotive Dep’r., 
; Boston, Janvary 14, 1863. 


- Hon. F. W. Brrp:—My Dear Councillor :— 
First, as a general rule, it is best, I think, not to 
sign circulars or memorials in order to affect use- 
fully and really the mind of any magistrate, but 
rather to write or speak privately and personally. 
Secondly, I think the memorial, by aiming at no 
specific cabinet-officer is liable to mis-construction. 
Can it be said that the memorialists in Boston 
mean those intended by the Senators? The Sen- 
ate consulted together, but we do not consult with 
them, nor should we generally with each other. 
Thirdly, advising the President in a popular way 
about his cabinet is not a safe precedant. Such 
efforts should only be made in strong cases, on 
clear conviction, and with a specific purpose. 
Fourthly, six good and true men, distinctly ob- 
jecting to a given construction of the cabinet, and 
plainly proposing another in its stead, would be 
more efficient than one thousand names to a me- 
morial of such general import. Finally, I feel 
reluctant to sign any thing, about any thing, or 
for any purpose. 

We are not to be saved in Washington by any 
machinery whatever. Wecan be saved, and that 
after we shall have passed through a great purga- 
tion, only by a revival of the religion of patriot- 
ism, and the of a resurrection getting its 
hold on our own friends who are set for the de- 
fence of the people and the truth, which is ftheir 
salvation. Floundering along, without clear pur- 
pose, wise, united and practical statesmanship, 
without any real head, how can we be victorious? 
I write to you what I dare not say aloud. I see 
what is terrible, and yet am not terrified. But 
it is wel] that one should not venture to say need- 
lessly things calculated to alarm others, unless 
those others can administer the cure. 

The truth is, I have never found in many men in 
Washington what I call realizing sense, practical 
sagacity and victorious faith. Numbness, flighti- 
ness, selfishness, and all sorts of littlenesses, not 
singular in times of general prosperity when men 
are not summoned to be great, but astounding at 
a moment when men should be giants, and pig- 
mies should be men—these strike me always, 
when I visit Washington, as the qualities most 
apparent and the uppermost. Where is the 
union of noble spirits! Where the few noble and 
unselfish hearts, to be the universal solvent, melt- 
ing all others into union? Where is the grand 
good sense, which is the great trait of every 
great person in affairs?) Why! we can’t pay our 
army even when money is cheap, and is 
spent like water! There is enough of conten- 
tious criticism—too much—but little of the ‘‘pull- 
together’”’ quality needed to the very existence 
of a party, even; much more ofa people. We 
have very able men in Washington. But they 
have got very little idea of what God made them 
for, or else he means to show how much he can 
do for us without theiraid! Now, for one, I am 
bound to be patient.. I think we may even have 
to suffer great Democratic, secession, pro-slavery 
political defeats; that the Republicans may have 
to be driven out of power, and the cause 
of liberty and right have to win its way back 
again, in travail of soul; but all these expe- 
riences will pay a recompense in the end; will 
help assure the great hereafter! We must make 
up our minds now that we are ‘‘in for a long 
storm.’’ May God help his own to be faithful 
to the end! Iam, faithfully, your friend, 

Joun A. ANDREW. 

The following has, perhaps, a confidential char- 
acter; but I venture to introduce it as illustrating 
one of the most beautiful phases of the Governor’s 
character—his lively appreciation and intense en- 
joyment of festive occasions. He enjoyed, in- 
deed, a good dinner; not as a gourmand or an 
epicure, but for the filip it gave to the social 
faculties—for its intellectual, spiritual pleasures, 
using the word ‘‘spiritual” in its best sense, as 
implying all of our natures that is above the mere 
sensual. Such occasions, with friends held to- 
gether by common af_linities, he enjoyed with all 
his heart and mind and strength. 

On the occasion which gave rise to the follow- 
ing, he was in his happiest mood. It was in the 
autumn of 1859, before the oppressive responsi- 
bilities of his great office had curtailed nis hours 
of ease and thrust themselves unbidden and un- 
welcome into every festive scene. How he flash- 
ed with humor and jollity! and how he touched 
us with sentiment and pathos! How many of 
these pictures rise before the mind’s eye running 
over those years whem he was fresh and free—pic- 
tures, alas! not drawn from Imagination, but 
Memory—‘‘that mirror which affliction dashes to 
the earth, and looking down upon the fragments 
only beholds the reflection multiplied.” 

This address, written out by himself a few days 
after, gives but a faint idea of the living words 
as they welled up from a full heart :— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Friend, a magazine somewhat similar to the 
Radical in tone, published in New York, is quite 
good, but less ably connected. 

The American Colony in Paris in 1867, from the 
French of Andre Leo, reprinted by Loring, is a 
gossippy sketch of American residents and man- 
ners during the Exposition. 


The January number of the Little Corporal has 
its customary sixteen pages of excellent reading, 
than which nothing is better for the young peo- 
ple. Chicago, Alfred L. Sewell. 


The tenth issue of Petersons’ cheap edition 
(25 cts.) of Dickens’s works comprises Hard 
Times, and the eleventh of the People’s illustra- 
ted edition ($1.50) Bleak House, of both editions 
of, which we have already said favorable words 
concerning their merits. Lee & Shepard have 
the volumes. 2 fais 

Lecons de Littérature Francaise Classique is issued 
by Leypoldt & Holt, publishers, and appears to be 
a concise manual of French literature from the 
earliest times to the days of Rosseau and Buffon. 
Little is quoted from the authors mentioned, but 
their lives and works are briefly sketched, in the 
respectable French of Edouard Memechet. 

Condensed French Instruction is the queer title 
of an excellent little manual by C. J. Delile, con- 
sisting of a brief grammar and a few exercises. 
It is specially adapted to the néed of those who 
would learn to read the French language; to speak 
and write it with propriety is more than any text- 
book can teach. Published by Leypoldt & Holt, 
and for sale in Boston by Lee & Shepard. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co., New York, have pub- 
lished Count Mirabeau, by Theodor Mundt, or 
‘‘Mr. Muhlback,”’. as one might say, in. contra- 
distinction from Mrs. Muhlback, whose historical 
novels are in the same veins as those of which 
this is the first of a series having much favor with 
the German public. This work is intensely in- 
teresting, like everything pertaining to the French 
nation from 1790 to 1820. 

Short Studies For Sunday School Teachers, by 
Charles P. Robinson, D.D., is published by 
Wynkoop & Sherwood, of New York, and for 
sale in Boston by A. Williams & Co. It is a col- 
lection of short sermons preached on Sunday af- 
ternoons, with special reference to the children 
of the parish, concerning whom, and concerning 
children in general, Dr. Robinson seems to have 
juster notions than always fall to the lot of clergy- 
men. 

Mr. Patrick Donahoe has published Fenian He- 
roes and Martyrs, by John Savage, who gives also 
a historical iritroduction on the struggle for Irish 
nationality. It gives all needed particulars of the 
great ferment now upheaving English political 
life, and is illustrated by portraits of numerous 
prominent Fenians. It is a book for both old and 
young Ireland—the tormer to be cheered and 
the latter to be inspired by the deeds of their 
brave countrymen. 

A. Williams & Co. have Harper’s, for February, 
which continues the ‘‘Personal Reccollections of 
the War,’’ as the leading illustrated article, fol- 
lowed by “A Summer on the Plains’ and “The 
Woman’s Kingdom,’’ also illustrated; “John A. 
Andrew,” by ‘a member of his church’’—evi- 
dently Rev. Dr. J. F. Clarke, being appreciative 
fully of his religious character; ‘“Motley’s His- 
tory of the Neverthelands,’*and many another 
good article. The Editor’s ‘‘Chair’’ and “Drawer” 
are well filled as usual. New York, Harper & 
Brothers; $4.00. 

The Radical for January is a larger number 
than usual, and filled with choice contributions. 
Among those who write are Dr. Bartol, Col. Hig- 
ginson, O. B. Frothingham, D. A. Wasson, Ev- 
erett Finley, Tom Davidson, C. K. Whipple, etc. 
An unknown writer criticises at some length Mrs. 
Dall’s volume, as our readers have already 
learned from Mrs. Dall herself. The criticism is 
generally just and kindly. The series of papers 
by Mr. Frothingham on ‘‘The Two Religions in 
the New Testament” is announced as closed 
with the present number. No more vigorous 
magazine than the Radicul is received by us. It 
ought to have readers by the ten thousand. 


Ekkoes from Kentucky, by Petroleum V. Nasby, 
comprises the second series of the political satires 
of Mr. Locke, of the Toledo Blade, ‘‘Swingin’ 
Round the Cirkle” being the first. The present 
volume is illustrated by Mr. Thomas Nast with that 
searching faithfulness to the ideal ‘“‘Nasby’’ and as- 
sociates that makes all of the artist’s delineations 
so attractive and welcome. As to the text itself, 
it seems to us there can be nothing more truly 
and legitimately a matter of ridicule than the ut- 
terances and position of Andrew Johnson. There 
is piquancy, naturalness and justice combined in 
these exaggerated utterances of the hero, and 
they convey a moral to many minds of a humor- 





Our Host and Friend!—I have the great pleas-| 
ure, as in this distinguished presence I hold it; 
also a high honor, ta be deputed by a committee 
of the friends who are permitted’to enjoy the fes- 
tivities and the moral and intellectual Trepast of! 
this evening’s reiinion, to attempt to express to| 
you in part, by the exhibition of an outward and) 
visible sign, the affectionate respect they enter- | 
tain fur yourself, and their sympathy with the oc-! 
casion which has called us together. We wish | 
in a few simple and unaffected words to acknowl. 
edge a debt which the friends and supporters of | 
liberal and progressive sentiments owe to the: 
steadfast and intelligent fidelity with which you| 
have maintained their cause, not only by main-! 
taining and defending ideas, but by promoting 
acquaintance, society and good fellowship among | 
gentlemen sympathizing in the main with a com- 
mon purpose. : | 

At this interesting epoch of your life—the com- | 

pletion of your 50th year,—we salute you with | 
| orgie greetings, kind wishes, and heartfelt ex-'! 
| pressions of regard. You have reached the hour'| 

when the strength and the wisdom of manhood, 

in the union both of wisdom and of strength, are 
| at their height of fullness and beauty. 

Remembering what you have been, and are 
now, to your friends and to your fellow men, we! 
| trust that there yet remain to you many years of 
| enjoyment, activity and usefulness. You will re- 
| member us, we trust, and this pleasant hour, recall | 
| its associations and our memories, when perhaps’ 
| the misty veil shali have beclouded the eyes which 
now speak to each other in a language more ex-| 
| pressive and eloquent than my poor words. And! 
|we have thought that some slight memorial, | 
which you might preserve among your household | 





Satire has in all literary epochs been a trenchant 
weapon for the battle of right, and in our age of 
false political leaders can be used with rare effect. 
Nor does “Nasby” tire. His utterances are as 
fresh from week-to-week as though just heard for 
the first few times. They are not the exuber- 
ances of mere fun; they are devoid of the coarse 
buffoonery of many so-called humorists; but are 
pregnant with deep meaning—to most effectively 
show the shams and pretensions of men who know 
better than they would have the world believe 
what unmitigated humbuggery they are attempt- 
ing upon the people. The mission of such wri- 
tings therefore is healthful; and we are glad 
that ‘‘Nasby’’ holds his popularity so well. -Lee 
& Shepard are the publishers. (We send a copy 
of Ekkocs to any new subscriber of the Common- 
wealth as a premium.) 

Rebecca, or A Woman’s Secret, by Mrs. Caro- 
line Fairfield Corbin, of Chicago, is published in 
that city by Clarke & Company, but seems to be 
a novel of New England life. It is one of those 
novels which women are wont to write under a 
strong moral impulse. They write well, but in 
the warmth of their indignation against evil they 
do not closely obey the laws of dramatic art. 
There is much good. description and portraiture 
in this particular novel,—enough to show that 
Mrs. Corbin can write a good story, but the moral 
i bvious, and the sermon preached is so se- 


ous turn that otherwise would not be reached.: 


. 


For a lady of the strictest Orthodox views 
“Gail Hamilton” shows a courage and disregard 
of conventionalities in her new book, Woman’s 
Wrongs, that isequally remarkable and refreshing. 
In a word, she takes the Reverend John Todd, 
Doctor of Divinity, of Pittsfield, Mass., by the 
nape of the neck and gives him a good shaking 
for the bundle of puerilities, crudities, arrogance 
and assumption which he has lately been putting 
into book-form under the claim of expounding 
the laws of life in their relation to man and wo- 
man. There is nothing more disgusting than to 
hear a conceited expounder of “divinity” argue 
his opinions as though in direct communication 
with the Almighty, and to have him read off his 
dicta as thought commissioned 20 to do by omnip- 
otent authority. This is a peculiarity of tle rev- 


yerend Todd, who has been for years a sort of Sir 
} Oracle’ net only in theological but in many secu- 


lar matters!’ He has lately tried his hiand ind ‘as- 
surance ‘upon “wommari’s position fil “life, "And in 
deprecation of all efforts on her part for greater 
freedom and elevation by public methods, such 
as platform-speaking, voting, &c., &c. His whole 
theory has been that woman was subordinate to 
man, and that it was out of character for her to 
seek amelioration of social condition save through 
the generous codperation of the “lords of crea- 
tion.” Miss Dodge, with a strong sense of jus- 
tice, and a deep appreciation of the essential no- 
bleness of her sex, combats this position of the 
reverend dogmatist, and swings her cudgels with 
accustomed force and precision to the right and 
left of his sacred person. It is better than a play 
to see the flagellation go on; and we trust that 
Miss Dodge and her colaborers will not spare the 
rod till they shame these reverend panders to 
woman’s degradation into silence, if not into a 
change of views; for there is nothing that takes 
womanhood and virtue out of woman more than 
the consciousness that she is always to be the me- 
nial of manand held in subjection tohim. We are 
glad Miss Dodge has espoused this cause, and 
thank her for doing this portién of her work so 
well. Ticknor & Fields publishers. 


Not more intelligent and candid than most Eng- 
lish discussions of American politics, a work 
styled Eighty Years of Republican Government in 
the United States, by Louis J. Jennings, is pub- 
lished in this country by Charles Scribner’ & Co., 
New York, and for sale by Nichols & Noyes of 
this city. Mr. Jennings was a correspondent of 
the London Times, sent over here to give a bad 
report of our politics and-society ; and,he proved 
himself apt for the work—an Englishman, and 
so unable to comprehend our institutions.” In 
this book he makes such mistakes as are natural 
toan Englishman but professes to be entirely 
honest. Seme of his criticisms are such as we 
may well receive and profit by. Mr. Jennings 
has no faith in universal suffrage; he considers 
government safe only when entrusted to the in- 
telligent few, and hence he inclines to attribute 
whatever evils he finds in the operation of our 
system to the popular basis upon which it rests. 
It must be said, however, thatin statements like 
the following he misses the truth so utterly that 
it is hardly worth while even to attempt to qualify 
them :— 

No past labors, be they ever so successful, will 
save aman from disgrace the moment he dares 
to oppose his opinions to those of the multitiide, 
while the truculent and designing demagogue, 
who flatters the ignorant by anticipating their de- 
sires, is lifted into favor and power. Freedom of 
opinion is punished by public odium and the sac- 
riflee of name and reputation. The man who 
ventures to stand in the path of the majority is 
swept away, and disappears probably forever. 
The well-instructed, the conscientious, the men 
of sterling character, and meang and leisure, are 
without influence in the State. No party would 
think of going to the better class to choose a can- 
didate for the Presidency. No American would 
assert that ogy 8 of election is common in this 
country. [Is itin England?] Few men of emi- 
nent ability will accept a seat in Congress. The, 
member of Congress surrenders all Sacolsicen 
to his constituents,’”’ etc. etc. 

No doubt there is a particle of truth in some of 
these statements, but it is a truth not peculiar to 
America. It has always escaped the vision of 
Englishmen, and probably always will, that the 
Jorm and the essence of things are not identical ; 
that good government does not depend upon good 
clothes, good manners, nor good English, bit upon 
good sense and public spirit, in free communities ; 
and that good sense and public spirit are as com- 
mon in America to-day as ever they were, cither 
here or in England. There are some persons in 
England, no doubt, who are capable of learning 
something from Mr. Jennings, bnt why it should 
be thought important to reproduce his book here 
we cannot see. 


In commending the Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy, a few weeks ago, we spoke of the charac- 
ter of its articles; concerning which it will be 
well to read the preface to the first volume of the 
Journal, in which Mr. Harris says: — 

In concluding the first volume of this Journal 
the editor wishes to say a few things regard- 
ing its contents, even at the risk of repeating, 
in some cases, what has already been said. He 
hopes that his judgment in the selection of arti- 
cles will be, in the main, approved. In so novel 
an undertaking it is not to be expected that the 

roper elevation and range will be found at once. 
But the editor thinks that he has acquired some 
valuable experience that will aid him in prepar- 
ing the second volume. 

The reader will notice, upon looking over 
the table of contents, that about one-third of the 
articles relate to art, and hence recommend them- 
selves more especially to those who seek artistic 
culture, and wish at the same time to have clear 
conceptions regarding it. 

It is, perhaps, a mistake to select so little that 
bears on physical science, which is by far the 
most prominent topic of interest at the present 
day. In order to provide for this, the editor 
hopes to'print in the next volume detailed criti- 
cisms of the ‘Pesitive Philosophy,” a jating 
its advantages and defects of method and system. 
Phe “Development Theory,’’ the ‘‘Correlation of 
Physical, Vital and Mental Forces,’’ the abstract 
theories in our text-books on Natural Philosophy 
regarding the nature of attraction, cen 
and centripetal forces, light, heat, electricity, 
chemical elements, &c., demand the investigation 
of the speculative thinker. The exposition of 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit will farnish 
pertinent thoughts relating to method. 

While the large selection of translations has 
met with approval from very high sources, yet 
there has been some disappointment e at 
the lack of original arti Considerably more 
than half of the articles have been original entire- 
ly, while all the translations are new. The com- 


| 

| was in itself a severe task, and resembled a harsh!  yy4y; ir. already transmitted t | gods, to stand as the symbol fof the honest emo- | }8 8° © 
| ? ng, sir, vy sm aq to you a copy | gods, 4 c . P | 
exile. Besides, he saw daily the despairing con-| of these resolves by weal, gametes t0 the usual | tions of _ hour, might not be inappropriate oF | ies sia wr! Noman : a - 
i rance | custom in similar cases, I desire to add emphasis | Ungtaceful. r ._ | ins rpose 
‘test of _— _ sags oh = | to the voice of the Commonwealth by this method | We ask you, therefore, our friend, to take this | exist on a planet which is plainly too good for us, 
against this hostile climate. y with great el) ited to grave occasions, accrediting to you a | giftinto your hand and bear it to your home with’ anditn y with a sex which, if we may be- 
| fort did he himself withstand the influence of the | special agent whose duty it is to place this parch- | our best and kindest wishes for your constant * tT. , ; 
lethargic skies. He saw his people grow sick | ment and letter i your hands, and to assure you, _ health and prosperity, and the health and happi- | lieve Mrs. Corbin, is still more above our deserts, ) 
‘and die one after another. To be sure, the num-, by the living voice of one of her citizens, of the | ness of those who are nearest to yout hearthstune | that we must be pardoned if we do not feel alto- | one, but they are not American in a popular 
ber was kept tuil by one senile but be had the | sincere afd respectful sympathy with which Mas- pp hd geen golden bowl shall be broken | gether satisfied with it. Can it be possible that —. bo me = people. ad — ae — 
, husetts has noticed your m e and its pur- n ry one oO n Stuar » Her pencer, » 

ea ere y — ge oy pte dD ‘the two sexes are so related to each other—the |r otis Dickth ts Gtheres one can trace the 


icti t all efforts would be vain, | earnes ; ‘and the silver cord be loosed, and the pitcher a 
firm conviction qha ¢ poses, and of our ee ent pee | broken at the fountain, and the wheel broken at! one all selfishness, the other all disinterested af- iation and digestion of their thoughts in 


all the leading articles of our reviews, 


gave a certain profit. Rich creole families ac-| third, the Isle du Diable, was intended for politi- 
quired estates, which they allowed negroes to cul-| cal prisoners, but is happily now unused. 
tivate, while they themselves lived frequently in| All who come from France are tirst sent to the 
the city of Cayenne, and, by theirexpensive man- Isle Royale. There is areal Bagno. The whole 
ner of living, their hospitality to strangers, espec- | island is used only for this purpose, and its popu- 
ially towards the officers, civil and military, of the lation consists solely of criminals and those who 
colony, essentially contributed to deceive many have charge of them. There are to be found the 
as to the true condition of the country. | barracks for the prisoners, which perfectly resem- 
The revolution of 1848 brought, the second time, | ble the dreary Bagno-halls in the mother-institu- 


plaint, however, relates more ye “4 to what 
its authors are pleased to call un-American 


character of the contents of the Journal. Here 
the editor feels like pleading ignorance as an ex- 
cuse. In what books is one to find the true 
“‘American” type of Speculative Philosophy? 
Certain very honorable exceptions occur to every 
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adent investments, ¢ the abolition of slavery, and this time, it is to be, tion of Toulon, with the same wooden seats, and and that the colony in a few years must be given | mote them. ; . e : hall Satuetk Oi the earth! : : a 
the Premiums paid hoped, forever. Cayenne lost thereby, it is true. the same measures of precaution; only the chains (up. So he did hisdaty till he also was attacked by | Pots gad att as pr a cll — : ao te eeustne test that al pare and disinter- | oo. . mean eget nag a0 and books of a thoughtful character. "if this is 
urned Even though the State paid to every owner 500 have fallen off, and the uniform of the prisoners | fever, and was only saved by a timely return to} 4:5, through the perils they encounter, and es- | ested affections of all our lives may survive the!" wroug rik y h in Reberea to | American phi y, the editor thinks that it 
blanks, which will francs for every slave whom he must liberate, yet; is changed. The red jacket and the iron fetters | France. His anticipations were fulfilled only too} tablish our country on eternal foundations of im- | last decay and be crowned with immortality. }ss it may, there is good rth wefad hina. (ne, be very much elevated by absorbing and di- 
fe Insurance, with ; that was no compensation. The plantations for | are only awarded to those who after transportation |soon. Shortly after his departure the colony, es- | partial justice to all her people. : atone for greater exaggerations * | gesting more refined aliment. It is said that of 
the superior posi- "es ; : : : : : + ati Commending Mr. Bird to you, personally, . .. . “As an apple is not in any proper sense an ap-;| The writer is manifestly a person of talent and | Herbert Spencer’s works nearly twen' thousand 
all akphileien 4 want of laborers soon stopped their operations, and , are guilty of a crime. ll other transported men | tablished with so much labor and so many victims, | Ihave the honor to be, with the highest respect ple welll Ries aah being ia not in any | ‘bility, who has seen the sad side of modern | have been sold in this country, while ene 
‘apon applicatice, ne ee ee wear gray linen clothes, and, instead of the fright- | was broken up,.and to-day mother Nature rules) Your obedient servant, " | proper sense a human being until he is educa-| "0s Zeit forth without concealment. She | %2Fcely the first edition has been bought. This 
rs OF agents of the A whole territory of 16,000 sqnare miles is still | ful Bagno-cap, a broad-rimmed straw hat. Oth- | supreme over the little city of St.Marie as if a| Jous A. AxprEw. | ted.” —Horace Mann. polar a ill do it; bat if she should |;" ers 21 Ascites poopy broad! wedly 
) scarcely touched by human hand. In 1861 onl¥ | erwise they lead the same life on this island as | human hand had never been active there. The second letter which I present was written | “Live folka are only dead folks warmed over.” pr to do good, seh - i vee ae ee Fa aay ot habe thoughtfabesin’s = 

a a little over 12,000 acres of cultivated land were|in Toulon. The heaviest labor is assigned to them; In order to have a correct idea of the various|in reply toa request made to the Governor to | —Holmes. write a second book it will doubtless 3 ly re 
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‘Greek or German Philosephy just 
pone need. Our province as Americans is 
rise to purer forars than thave ‘hitherto been a 
tained, und thus speak-n “‘solvent word” of more 
' “titan ‘those already uttered. If this be 


es 
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siould 
Attia ‘C. Brackett, whose skill in proof- 

atid “stiotle iation of philosophic thought, 
‘have rendered her editorial assistance invaluable. 


Philip Second of Spain. 

The two closing volumes of Motley’s History 0 
the Netherlands are published in London, and one 
is just out in this country. Here is what he 
says about Philip II., among other things :— 
who have Vigna to accomplish by their own 
exertions s0 vast an amount of evil as the king. 
who had just died. If Philip possessed a single. 
virtue it has eluded the conscientious research of 
the writer of these pages. If there are vices— 
as possibly there are—from which he was ex- 

empt, it is because it is not permitted to humanity 
~ to attain perfection even in evil. The only plaus- 
ible eaplanation—for palliation there is none—of 
his infamous career is that the man really believ- 
ed himself not a king, but a god. He was placed 
so high above his fellow-creatures as, in good 
faith, perhaps, to believe himself incapable of 
doing w: !so that whether indulging his pas- 
sions or enforcing throughout the world his re- 
ligioug and political dogmas, he was ever con- 
scious of ro ing divine inspirations and ele- 
mental laws. When providing for the assassina- 
tion of a monarch, or commanding the massacre 
of a townful of Protestants; when trampling on 
every oath by which a human being can bind 
himeelf; when laying desolate with fire and sword, 
during more than a generation, the provinces 
which he had inherited as his private property, or 
in carefully maintaining the flames of civil war 
in foreign Sr emma which he hoped to acquire ; 
while maintaining all over ses Aa 0k a gigan- 
tic system of bri , corruption and espionage, 
kee ioe the bere names of England and Scot- 
land on his pension list of traiturs, and impover- 
ishing his exchequer with the wages of iniquity 
paid in France to men of all degrees, from princes 
of blood like Guise aud Mayenne down to the ob- 
scurest of country squires, he ever felt that these 
base or ly deeds were not crimes, but the 
simple will of_the of which he was a por- 
tion. He never doubted that the extraordinary 
theological system-which he spent his life in en- 
forcing with fire and sword was right, for it was a 

of himeelf. The Holy Inquisition, thorough- 
ly established as it was im bis ancestral Spain, 
was a portion of the regular working machinery 
by which his absolute kingship and his superhu- 
man will express themselves. A _ tribunal 
' which its functions with a celerity, cer- 
tainty, and invisibility resembling the attributes of 
Ompipotence; which, like the pestilence, entered 
palace or hovel ag “vill, and which smote the 
wretch guilty ors wd of heresy with a pre- 
cision against whgpB bo human ingenuity or sym- 
; pathy ‘could guatd—such. an institution could not 
ut be dear to his heart. .. . 

It is at least a consolation to reflect that a ca- 
reer controlled by such ptinciples came to an ig- 

cnomnique close. Had the mental capacity of 
this sovereign been equal to his crjghinal intent, - 
‘» eveh gretiler woe might have befallen the world. 
But his intellect was less-than mediocre. His 
passion for the bureau, his slavery to routine, his 
puerile ambition personally to superintend details 
which could have been a thousand times better 
administered by subordinates, proclaimed every 
day the narrowness of his mind. His diligence 
in reading, writing and commenting upon de- 
. ppatehes may excite admiration only where there 
has been no opportunity of jadging of his labors 
» by personal inspection. ‘Those familiar with the 
dreary displays of his. penmanship must admit 
that such work could have been at least as well 
done by a copying clerk of average capacity. 
His ministers were men of respectable ability, 
but he imagined himself, as he advanced in life, 
far superior to any counsellor that he could pos- 
sibly. select, and was accustomed to consider him- 
self the first statesman in the world. 

His reign was a thorough and disgraceful fail- 
ure. Its opening scene was the treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis, by which a triumph over France had 
been achieved for him by the able generals and 
statesmen of his father, so humiliating and com- 
plete as to make every French soldier or politi- 
cian gnash his teeth. Its conclusion was the 
treaty of Vervins, with the same power, by which 
the tables were completely tu , and which was 
as utterly diegraceful to Spain as that of Cateau 
Cambresis had been to France. He had spent his 
life in fighting with the spirit of the age—that in- 
vineible power of which he ‘had not the faintest 
conception—while the utter want of adaptation of 
his means to his ends often bordered, not on the 
ludicrous, but the insane. 

He attempted to reduce the free Netherlands to 
slavery and to papacy. Before his death they 
had-pepanded into an independent republic, with 
a policy founded upon religious toleration and the 
rights of man. He had endeavored all his life 
to exclude the Bearnese from his heritage, and to 
place himeelf or his daughter on the vacant 
throne; before his death Henry IV. was the most 
powerful and lar sovereign that ever reigned 
in France. He had sought to invade and to con- 
quer England, and to dethrone and assassinate 
its queen. But the queen outwitted, outgener- 
alled, and outlived him; English soldiers and 
sailors, assisted by their Dutch comrades in arins, 
accomplished on the shores of Spain what the 
Invincible Armada had in vain essayed against 
England and Holland; while England, following 
thenceforth the opposite system to that of absolu- 
tism and the inquisition, tecame, after centuries 
of struggles towards the right, the most powerful, 
prosperous and enlightened kingdom in the 
world. 

His exchequer, so full when he ascended the 
throne as to excite the awe of contemporary 
financiers, was reduced befvre his death to a net 
income of some four millions of dollars. His ar- 
mies, which had been the wonder of the age in 
tke earlier period of his reign for discipline, 
courage, peg every quality on which military 
efficiency depends, were, in his later years, a 
horde of starving, rebellious brigands, more formi- 
@eble to their commanders than to the foe. Mu- 
timy was the only organized military institution 
that was left in his dominions, while the Spanish 
inquisition, which it was the fell purpose of his 
lite from youth upwards to establish over the 
world, became a loathsome and = nui- 
saneo-every where but in its natal soil. 


Literary, Artistic and Personal. 

Mr. ‘Whittier has lately been too ill to see call- 
ers, but.is.now rather better. 

-Elihn ‘Berritt—‘‘the Learned Blacksmith” — 
cemmences with this month a new magazine 
called Fireside Words. 

Rev. E. C. Towne, who has lately resigned his 
pastorate at Medford, Mass., is to become the lit- 
erary editor of the Chicago Tribune. 

‘Mr. ‘Hilary Skinner, an intelligent and friendly 
Englishman, the late Cretan correspondent of the 
Lendon News, is now on his third visit to America, 
and with his wife is enjoying private hospitality 
in Boston at the present time. 

The late Mrs. Bella T. Spencer was the author 
ofthat sticring war-eong, “We are Coming, Fath- 
er Atewham, Three Hundred Thousand More.” 


er, ve # supper to his employés the other night, 

ot thigh: bo intanned then that he propesed to 
divide the profits of his business with those who 
remained in his employ and were faithful during 
the year. 

Another Manchester (Eng-) lady bas recorded 
her vote, but this time exercising municipal, 
and not s Parliamentary right. During the polling 
for.p-candidate to supply the vacan.y in the Ox- 
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.@ well-known physician of that city. Not jong 


American tourists will be glad to learn that, 
commencing with New-Year’s day, there is to be 
published in Paris, at firstonly weekly, an Ameri- 
can journal to be entitled The Continental Gazette. 
A real necessity for such a paper arises from the 
extreme anti-Americanism of Galignani, and we 
hope it will find patronage enough to make it a 
worthy representative of Americans abroad. 

It is stated that three months ago a well-known 
journalist wrote a history of the Union ram-fleet 
in the south-western waters, and offered it to the 
publishers of several magazines. They all de- 
clined it; but finally he sold it to a popular au- 
thor, and it was printed with high commendation 
as the author's own in a popular monthly. Lit- 
erature, like kissing, goes by favor, says the New 
York Mail. 

The Boston Commonwealth not only copies our 
report of Gov. Chamberlain’s lecture without ac- | 
knowledgement, but gives vur introductory re- 
marks as its own editorial comments! Do you 


think this is a very credit-able proceeding, Bro. 
Slack?—Portland Transcript. 


We unintentionally erred, neighbor. We did 
not see the usual marks of originality, and re- 
garded the report as a selection from a daily con- 
temporary. We even were in doubt whether the 
author was Gov. Chamberlain or not. Asa spe- 


credit for enterprise. Make reprisal upon our 
columns whenever you can find anything as good, 
friend Elwell! : 
Mr. Houghton’s great Riverside printing-office 
at Cambridge has been extensively enlarged and 
improved, and now comprises a building 150 feet 
long and 50 feet wide, three stories high and a 
French roof, with a wing for offices 40 feet by 50. 
The workmen gave Mr. Houghton, who is one of 
the most popular of master-workmen, a fine New 
Year’s. supper, at which were many invited 
guests, and much good eating and toasting and 
speaking. Mr. Houghton elevates printing into 
a fine art, and so leads and adorns the business, 
lifting it into a profession instead of leaving it a 
mere trade. 

Straws, Jr., (Kate Field) writes to the Spring- 
field Republican :— 


“It has often been remarked that there is a 
vast difference between tweediedum and tweedle- 
dee; consequently no one ought to be surprised 
that Mr. Beecher, who has never been inside a 
theater, and who therefore has the best reasons in. 
the world for condemning this institution, should 
allow .Plymouth church to be used by Mr. 
Dickens for his readings. We all know the 
marked distinction between the Boston Museum 
and the Boston Theater: one is a lecture-room 
and the other is the devil’s parlor. Mr. Dickens’s 
performance is not theatrical,—of course not ! 
He reads—he does not act, as they do on the ac- 
cursed stage! So Plymouth church will welcome 
and applaud Mr. Dickens most deservedly, and 
will throw odium upon the profession of Macready 
and Ristori most undeservedly. Consistency, 
thou art a jewel!” 


Fashion Gossip. 


A correspondent says Paris has this winter 
proved constant to her favorite American belle, 
Mrs. Lorillard Ronalds {ne¢ Carter, of Boston). 
She has merged from her mourning retirement 
for her sister’s death more dazzling in beauty 
than ever; and her brilliant vocal powers make: 
her the admired of connoisseurs in the salons. 
She is the ornament of the /etes given by the 
Princess Metternich, and the distinguished among 
the noblesse; and she is the recipient of flattering 
attentions at the imperial balls and favorite con- 
certs. It must be a brilliant triumph to hold en- 
tranced by the. magic melody of her unrivalled 
voice the aristocratic crowds in the most artistic 
of cities, and where fine music, too, is so abun- 
danta commodity. . 

In relation to the romantic engagement of Maj.- 
General Phil. Sheridan the New York Evening 
Mail says :—The young lady, to whom rumor says 
he is engaged, is Miss Grace H—, a beautiful 
young lady of the Knickerbocker-city-on-the- 
Hudson, Albany. We learn that she was to 
have been married very soon to Dr. E. H——n, 


since she was sitting before her drawing-room 
‘window, richly dressed, when a carriage drove 
leisurely by in. which were seated’ two rather 
distinguished-looking gentlemen. One of these 
was General M——,, but the other gentleman was 
unknown to the lady. The unknown one gazed 
at Miss H.’s lovely face with great admiration, 
however, and, it seems, insisted on alighting 
with General M—— and entering’ the house 
with him, where he begged an introduction, His 
wishes were gratified, and Miss H—— was pre- 
sented to General Sheridan. His agreeable im- 
pressions were strengthened, and in the evening 
he repeated his call. The General soon became 
80 attentive to Miss Grace that her former lover, 
Dr. H., ventured to remonstrate with her. She 
assured the doctor that so distinguished a son of 
Mars was to be preferred: to a disciple of Hippo- 
crates, and by mutual consent their engagement 
was broken, the gallant doctor acknowledging 
the situation and gracefully surrenderitig. A 
few evenings later General Sheridan and Miss: 
H. appeared at the Governor’s reception, when 
their engagement was publicly announced. At 
least this is the way the story runs in the fashion- 
able circles. 

**Perley’’ writes to the Journal this account of 
Gen. Grant’s ‘‘reception” :— 

“You may call this a reception,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Journal Reader in a rather indignant tone, “but I 
call it a mob,’’ and she begun to adjust her new 
velvet dress, upon the sweeping train of which 
several muddy-booted men had trodden, as we 
were working our way through a dense crowd to 
a quiet corner. Near us a lady was charitably 
engaged in endeavoring to pin up the torn-out 
gathers of another lady’s dress, while a dowager 
was examining her badly-torn lace-shawl and 
abusing an aid-de-camp who had caught it in his 
sword-hilt and caused the damage. It was in- 
deed a mob, but it was not the fault of General 
Grant that it was so. When he issued cards of 
invitation last year, hundreds who received none 
went all the same. This year he had it an- 
nounced that his doors would be open to all, and 
“the public generally” went. It wasa big thing 
for those who cannot enter the magic pale of ‘‘so- 
ciety” to be able thas to assoviate with the elite, 
and tosay to-day: ‘I and Seward were at Grant’s 
last night.” 

General Grant wore his undress uniform, with 
the four stars on its shoulder-straps, and did his 
best to receive cordially all who presented them-' 
selves, as did Mrs. Grant. She was dressed ina 
plain, high-necked pink silk, without any trim- 
mings, and she wore a Honiton black lace shawl. 
Secretary Seward hovered about the General | 
nearly all the evening, probably to conciliate him, 
and to prevent his arraying himself against ‘“‘Our 
Administration.” Postmaster-General Randall 
was also there, looking so genially benevolent 
that no one would have mistrusted that he is get- 
ting his political guillotine ready to lop off the 
official head of every New Hampshire postmaster 
not confirmed by the Senate who dares to declare | 
himself in favor of the reelection of Gov. Harri- 
man. Mr. Speaker Colfax was in excellent 
spirits, and so were the scores of Congressmen 
and placemen, all anxious to say a word to the 


clal report, the Transcript is deserving of much | posi 
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Congressional Action. — 
Reconstruction Bill. 


_ Congress was animated and encouraged, the 
past week, by some admirable speeches on the 
new reconstruction bill. Among others, Messrs. 








Boutwell of Massachusetts and Bingham of Ohio.| jeasta 


spoke. There isso much force, pertinency and 
eloquence in the efforts of both these gentlemen _ 
that we would like to present their remarks in full. 
Extracts, however, must suffice. Mr. Boutwell 
remarked that :— ‘ 
* He had heard with great pain in the House, and 
seen in the public prints, charges of legislative 
usurpation; whereas nothing had been done ex- 
cept what was authorized by the Constitution— 
the exercise of the legislative power in passing 
laws bya two-thirds vote; to that extent alone 
has Congress annulled the executive power. He 
feared that there was a constantly increasing pub- 
lic sentiment that the President had a right to 
question the authority of laws passed by Con- 
: com of Congress they 
should take notice that for twenty-four months 
Congress had struggled for the reorganization of 
the Southern States—struggled with a man whose 
heart and whose porneres were in the rebellion, 
aud who was likely to be a candidate of the op- 
ition, for he was to-day the most formidable of 
all. But he had the expectation that when, in 
November next, in the States lately in rebellion 
and which before then would be restored to the 


| Union, black men went to the polls they would 


be driven from them by white men, and there 
would come up to Congress in February next, 
with certificates of election, the candidates of the 
opposition. The country would then be brought 
again to the extremity of civil war, or else they 
would be compelled to surrender at discretion to 
the infernal rebels. 

He knew of but one way, and the country 
would yet see that there was but one way, out of 
these difficulties. The President woank. thwart 
this law as he had thwarted others. Whether 
the future were to be for weal or for woe, the 
duty of Congress was still the same—to maintain 
the authority of the people as represented in Con- 
gress, and to enforce by every constitutional pow- 
er the rights of loyal people of the country. The 
struggle to-day was whether the loyal men of the 
South should control those ten States, and 
through: their authority there control the govern- 
ment, or whether those States should be placed 
ip the hands of loyal men. It was more impor- 
tant that the government should be a loyal govern- 
ment than it was that it should be a white 


‘man’s government; and it could not be a loyal 


government unless the negroes participated in it 
in those ten States; the struggle was whether 
the government of those States should be loyal 
or disloyal. ; 

He called attention to.the tendency of the reiic- 
tionary movement which had manifested itself in 
Ohio and New Jersey... It was, he had no doubt, 
temporary, but still it was formidable. The effect 
of this reactionary movement would be to open 
the gates to allow repudiation, the assumption of 
the Southern rebel debts, and to give a hundred 
thousand white men in the South the same politi- 
eal power as a hundred and fifty-three thousand 
white men in the North. That was the entertain- 
ment to which the Northern people were invited if 
they should deny to the black man of the South 
the right to vote and to be represented in the gov- 
ernment; more than that, they would be creating 
an American Ireland, and dooming it to distress, 
to disaster, to servitude, to civil war—an? above 
aH, they would be scattering the four miilions of 
black people, who otherwise would have homes 


and-bappy: existence in the South, to compete 


with the free laborers of the North. 

Mr. Bingham continued this line of thought, 
and eloquently said :— 

We stand here, representatives of the people, 
to take ways and means to enable such of the 
people of the South as have returned to their loy- 
alty, and such of them as never struck hands in 
that mad revolt, to accept these conditions and be 
returned, in the language of the bill, ‘‘to political 
power in the Union.’ Let the people of the 
country decide between us whether the people of 
the South shall impose taxaiion to reimburse the 
cost of rebellion—whether they shall impose tax- 
aiion to reimburse the price of emancipated slaves 
-—and whether they shall come into the halls of 
Congress in the persons of their Senators ‘and 
Representatives to repudiate and violate the 
plighted faith of this nation. That is the issue 
which is made up here; that is the issue on which 
we go to the people; that is the ground on which 
we enact this law. We say to the General of the 
Army: “Carry out the provisions of this act in 
good faith.”’ ..°.° a 

The judiciary has-functions to perform. Iam 
perfectly..willing that the jndiciary shall be left 
free and untrammelled in the faithful and honest 
performance of its functions. But the judiciary 
of the United States has no power to revise the 
questions entrusted exclusively to the legislative 
department of the government as to whether a 
State is in this Union or not, or as to whether it has 
arepublican form of government or not.. The 
queation has already. come before that high tribu- 
nal [meaning in the Rhode Island case], and it has 
solemnly decided that it is a question for the politi- 
cal department of the government, and that a 
decision of it by that department includes the 
judiciary. 3 2 
_ It must be self-evident that if the judiciary of 
the United States has the power to intervene in- 
‘the matter, and to decide to-day contrary tothe 
decision of Congress that South Carolina has a 
republican government, and has the right to ex- 
ercise political power in the Union, it might de- 
cide to-morrow that the rest of the States have 


/net republican governments and are not entitled 


to. exereise political power. That would put it in 
the power of a bare majority of these gentlemen 
to decide away the life of the nation. Sir, the na- 
4ion’s life.isin the keeping of the nation’s laws, 
and the Supreme Court cannot touch it. The 
moment the Supreme Court dares to interfere 
with that question, it lays violent hands on the 
very ark of the covenant’ of the people, and it 
ought to be annihilated. 

Touching the authority vested: in the General 
of your Army by this bill I read—as though it 
had been written for this very emergency—the 
line in your Constitution which confers the power 
and puts an end to all debate, and that is that 
Congress ‘‘shall have the power to prescribe 
rules,’’ that is, laws, ‘‘for the government of the 
land and naval forces.” This takes away nothing 
from the executive. Said Mr. Madison, it is of 
the very essence of executive power faithfully to 
execute the laws, not make them, but faithfully 
to execute them in matter and form as the laws 
themselves prescribe for their execution; and 
that there might be no mistake about it, that even 
the wayfaring man, though a fool, might not err 
therein, the makers of the Constitution wrote the 
words in the instrument itself, that the person in- 
vested with executive power should take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed. 

They took care farther to provide that the Pres- 
ident should be bound by an oath—that chain of 
adamant which binds the consciences of men to 
the throne of eternal truth and justice. This re- 
quirement of the Constitution was to faithfully 
carry out the laws. Let that be done, and all is 
well with the republic. 

Gentlemen, do not talk about this law oppress- 
ing anybody, or injuring anybody, or outraging 
anybody. It was the right of this triumphant 
people to make conquest all over the land, which 
is rich with the blood of our unreturned braves, 
and to consign offenders there either to darkness 
or to banishment. This people has a right to in- 
sist upon it that civil governments shall be re- 
st , and restored speedily, in accordance with 
their own law, over that vast tract of country. 
It has three times the territorial extent of the 
Empire of France, and is capable, in the hands 
of honest, intelligent freemen, of furnishing homes 


lions of freemen. It is a part of your native land 
and of mime, and I stand here as the reprezenta- 





next President. 
Of course there were full delegations of what 


about his reported engagement to an Albany 


Col. Parker, whose marriage was delayed by a 
big ingun of the fire-water tribe. 


who have an ax to grind at the capitol, and who 
presented a speech in writing, which was duiy 


Lieutenaut-General Sherman was grim and ep- 
igrammatic. ; 
deliverance front reconstruction, and there was 
much soldier-talk among brave men who had 
stood shoulder to shoulder on t fields. 
The fine band of the Twelfth Infantry, which 
was in one of the rooms, played operatic music 
and polkas tolerably well, and every one appeared 
to enjoy the scene. 

The Washington ladies, who knew well what 
a crowd there would be, did not wear their fresh- 
est toilettes, but there were several from other 
cities very stunningly gotten up for the occasion. 
Taken all in all, it was a sight worth witnessing— 








so sad Mrs. J. R. 


were | 
also two Mohicans, (not the last of that tribe,)| with the republic. Let it be done, and the dream 


from its ashes, clothed in form and dignity of law, 
and invite there the industrial power of repre- 


the Springfield Mrs. Partington called “the Ar-! sentatives of every civilized nation on the globe, 3 
mory and Knavery officers in brass coats and blue | and that it shall pay its tribute from year to year | Tuesday morning last, and therefore 
buttors.”” Plucky Phil Sheridan was much ralied | and from generation to generation into the treas- | from the previous Saturday ; but the act of arrest t 
|ury of our common country, in order to make 


belle, and of course all the ladies wanted to see ' good our pledged faith to the living and dead de- 


fenders of the Republic. 
Let this be done, Mr. Speaker, and all is well 


of illustrious founders is fully realized. Let it be 
done, and the word will go out over all the world 


given to the reporters of the daily papers here. -; that will shake the fi ion of every tyrant’s z 
| throne and compel every despot to hold the reins | mission. It may have been ‘Train’s purpose to 
Gen. Ord appeared delighted at his of his power with a more strenuous hand, in this encourage the Fenians by his presence, bat so 


| that at the going down of the sun in the land of 
Washingten and Madison and Franklin and Jay is 
| a great, dominant an@ powerful people, to 
; Rone on the face of the earth, before the majesty 
+ of whose law every human being is equal, equal 
im the rights of persons, equal in those rights 
| which are as universal as the material stracture of 
,; man; equal in those rights which are the gift of 
God, and to protect which, governments are in- 
stituted among men. / 
' I believe the gentlemen on the other side are 
| imitating the example of those who controlled the 
| rebellion, years ago, in the councils of the nation, 


7 


ot 


= 


9 gy they adduce here in answer to 

e said and what we say now in sup- 

. . When I repeat these utter- 

these words from your decla- 

nce, every one of which, like 

ather, are half battles, these gen- 

‘tlenien rise in their places, as they did a long time 

@, and declare these are but glit- 

tering generalities, rhetorical flourishes, and that 

this self-evident truth itself, that all men are cre- 

ated equal and have a common brotherhood, is at 

‘is all rhetoric 20 Fe ame nie 

ic; itisa ity; itisa 
self-evident lie. .... 

+ Ihave no doubt that we could get rid of all the 

surrender the great 


again control of all political power of these nine 
destroyed States, trample down four millions of 
native-born children of the Republic, who were 
once your slaves, the men who never forgot our 
flag through all these four years of symbolized 
berty, the men who never forgot to whisper a 
word of cheer and of comfort to the wounded and 
dying who had fallen in the great struggle for na- 
liberty; the men who never forgot to guide 
from the prison-pens, in which our defenders were 
subjected to infamous death by starvation or poi- 
son, those who made their escape from them. 
Surrender these men, who were faithful! to our 
lost defenders, faiihful to our living defenders, 
faithful to the cause of the republic itself, surren- 
der them to the late traitors and rebels, and this 
contest is, of course, ended. Allow Jefferson 
Davis to come back and sit down in his senatorial 
robes in the other wing ofthe capitol. Call back 
from France that hatchet-faced conspirator Sli- 
dell, and restore him to his place. Call home 
that other Senator, watching across the border in 
Canada, and restore him to the senatorial cham- 
ber, and call back all Representatives who went 
out from this hall in 1861, clothed with perjury as 
with a garment, and who lifted up their hands in 
violence against government and Constitution, and 
this contest will be ended. s 
Sir, I cannot speak for others, but for myself, 
so help me God, living and dying, I am against 
any such proposition. Let the friends of the re- 
public have the keeping of the republic in their 
hands. That being done, all will be well, and the 
time will come, within the lifetime, I trust, of 
every man now honoring me with his attention, 
when the laws of the republic will be so just, so 
humane, so undiscriminating in their justice and 
in their humanity, that the poorest and the hum- 
blest creatures between the two oceans, wearing 
the form of our common humanity, shall find 
psduged protection with the loftiest, the noblest and 
the best. 


It is not strange that under the inspiration of 
such speeches, supplementing the intrinsic merits 
of the measure itself, the reconstruction bill (as 
we last week printed it) was passed by a vote of 
124 yeas to 45 nays. Mr. Butler endeavored to 
add an amendment to the effect that State offi- 
cers should be appointed by the several constitu- 
tional -onventions, after they had submitted their 
constitutions to the people, rather than by the 
district commanders. He offered the amend- 
ment, he said, in answer toa universal wish to 
that effect from every Southern State. Messrs. 
Stevens and Kelley sustained the amendment, but 
it was lost, 53 to 112—Messrs. Butler and Banks 
being the only Massachusetts members in its 
favor. 

Thus Congress closes a second week of impor- 
tant and most creditable action. 








The Rejection of Judge Thomas. 

The rejection 9f Judge Thomas was consum- 
mated on Friday afternoon last by a vote of five 
to four, viz.: for—Messrs. Brayton, Harvey, 
Knight and Talbot; against—Lt.-Gov. Claflin 
and Messrs. Adams, Endicott, Usher and Welch. 
Seldom has there been so much interest ina ques- 
tion as on this. The corridors and ante-rooms of 
the State House were crowded day-after-day with 
the partisans of either side. The P. L. L. en- 
tered the lists, and their leading men favored 
Thomas. When }t was found that Mr. Rice was 
to be superseded gt the Board by Mr. Welch, the 
interest heightened. His vote would make a 
chief-justice of Massachusetts, and he was of 
course the object of main attention. Other mem- 
‘bers were remonstrated with, threatened, coaxed 
and flattered in turn; but Welch was taken vi et 
armis by beth sidgs respectively. On the first oc- 
casion, the night before he was qualified, he was 
in the hands of ‘Thomas, Bullock & Co., and by 
them dined and:wined, &c., when they supposed 
they had him. The next night, the other side, 
with the ‘‘Atlanti¢’ Club” bringing its whele power 
to bear on him,:were equally indefatigable and 
solicitous. Being'the senior partner of the house 
of Welch, Bigelow & Co., which does the print- 
ing for Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, that firm, hav- 
ing aregard for Judge Hoar, as the friend of their 
Concord writers, with all its friends, were strenu- 
ous that Thoma$}should be defeated. To this 
end, through the solicitations of a townsman and 
friend, Welch was kept in town over night, that 
he might not be contaminated by insidious coun- 
‘sels at the last moment. It is said he then was 
induced to write a letter to the Governor declar- 
ing he could not sustain the pomination as he had 
promised. In this frame of mind he femiained 
until the vote was taken, when he came up bright 
and sterling as above. The Governor made an 
address, giving his reasons for the nomination and 
confirmation of Thomas; but the latter at no time 
moved to relieve the Council from its difficulty 
by offering to take his name out of the way, as at 
least one of the Council who voted for him would 
have been glad to have had him done. The Gover- 
nor showed pluck and determination in adhering to 
the nomination after it was made. The result, 
however, cannot be doubted as the wish of three- 
quarters of the Republicans of the State. 








More English Impertinence. 

A special despatch to one of the New York pa 
pers gives the following particulars of a new in- 
stance of the insolence and arrogance of English 
officials towards Americans :— 

During the transit of the tender which contained 
the baggage and passengers of the ‘‘Scotia,”’ 
from the steamer to the wharf, the baggage of 
Mr. George Francis Train, as well as that of 
Thomas C. Durapt of New York, who was also 
@ passenger, was subjected to the most rigorous ex- 
amination by the customs officers. Nothing of an 
incendiary or seditious character being found in 
the trunks of either of these gentlemen, they were 


they stepped from the tender to the shore they 
were arrested and taken before a justice of the 
peace in that ci The examination eliciting 
nothing against the prisoners to warrant their de- 
tention, they were discharged. Soon after their 
arrival at their hotel they were reiirrested. 9 
the completion of the seeond examination Mr 
Durant was discharged. The authorjties, how- 


tody to the Cork jail. On Saturday he was 
brought before the court and examined, but re- 
manded until Monday, the 27th inst. In the 
meantime the case is creating considerable excite- 
ment. ‘Ihe newspapers are reporting the charac- 
teristic speeches and letters of Mr. ‘Train as a sort 
of justification for his arrest. 





of abundance, of comfort, to three times the popu- | 
‘ation of France, to more than one hundred mil- 


| Mr. Train is a demagogue and charlatan of the 
| first water; and this arrest will add to the notorie- 
ity which he much covets, and therefore be a grat- 


tive of the people to insist that it shall soon rise ‘ification to him, and furnish him, much more of a | cannot pay 
| Very specious capital which of late he has plenti- 


\fully used. It is trae Mr. Train was released on 


lat all is one which should not be overlooked by 
the national government. Too long has England 
| newamned the power of arresting American citizens 
‘on suspicion; and it behooves Congress now to 
|make the name of American citizen gf some 


_ worth while travelling abroad on a purel7 peaceful 


|Jong a8 no overt act was committed he was enti- 
tled to immunity from arrest. What with ‘‘Ala- 
bugeall outrages and Fenian arrests, Americans 
in the eyes of England will have no rights that 
she is bound to respect. For a proper national 
regard, and for the safety of our citizens the 
world over, Congr¢ss and the Executive should 
act promptly and decisively in view 9f this last 
gross outrage. The sentiment of the country 
will be wholly with them. 





nen seemereee Eemene © Ge sehore. Ae | of State Charities have for a year or two called | 


ever, detained Mr. Train, and he was sent in cus- 


only held | 


The Southern Conventions. 

We have the Alabama constitution just adopted 
by the reconstruction convention—the first of the 
Southern rebel States that has been perfected. 
It is worthy of the highest praise. It is eminent- 
ly just in its provisions, and has no tinge of vin- 
dictiveness. Its proscription is only that of the 
Congressional measures. It provides for com- 
mon school education, and is otherwise up to the 
sentiments of the age. This result reflects the 
highest honor on the preponderating black ele- 
ment of the body. 

So, too, of the South Carolina convention. A 
correspondent of the New York Times says of 
the colored delegates :— 

They are the best debaters; some of them are 
peculiarly apt in raising and sustaining points of 
order; there is a homely but strong grasp of 
common sense in what they say, and although 
the mistakes made are frequent and ludicrous, the 
South Carolinians are not slow to acknowledge 
that their destinies really ap; to be safer in the 
hands of these unlettered Ethiopians than they 
would be if confided to the more unscrupulous 
care of the white men in the body. 

He pronounces the Southern white members 
mostly rascals and ex-rebels. 

Provisional Gov. Orr made an address to this 
body, afew days since, which was good-tempered 
and catholic, and showed him to be actuated by 
a sincere desire to advance the interests of the 
State, irrespective of party or race, and the res- 
toration of complete harmony of its relatiuns. 
He proposed the removal of every disability to 
suffrage now imposed, and the adoption of a 
scheme of impartial suffrage founded on a cer- 
tain standard of education, and that no man be 
allowed to vote after 1870 unless he can both read 
and write. 

The latter proposition isan absurdity in view 
of the former condition of the blacks. Other- 
wise, all these indications are signs of the wisdom 
of Congress, and an encouragement to every 
anti-slavery man. Reconstruction is a success 
wherever it has unfettered operation. This is 
what makes the Democracy howl so, and the an- 
imus of such ‘“‘mean whites’ as Andrew Johnson. 








The Burden of Taxation. 

The Manufacturers’: Convention at Worcester, 
on Wednesday last, was an assembly of loyal, 
public-spirited and industriously-working men, 
who, finding themselves in a period of peace 
grievously weighed down by the public burdens, 
ask Congress to afford them relief by taking the 
taxes from articles of prime necessity and plac- 
ing them upon the luxuries and superfluities of 
life. There was no disposition among these men 
to shirk any public or private duty. They were 
of the foremost to offer their aid to the govern- 
ment in its hours of peril and adversity. They 
stand to-day for the plighted faith of the nation 
being carried out tothe letter. But they ask that, 
if it is possible—and they demonstrate, with Mr. 
Commissioner Wells, the entire practicability of 
their request—they shall be relieved from the 
burdens now imposed upon them, to the end that 
their industry may thrive, and their thousands of 
operatives be steadily employed. 

The facts presented in the opening address of 
the president, Mr. William Gray, in reference to 
the taxation of one cotton manufacturing compa- 
ny with which he was acquainted—showing that 
‘while the annual average amount of national 
taxes of all kinds from 1857 to 1862 was $1),754, 
the average since the war closed is $328,764, or 
22 per cent. on its entire capital of $1,500,000!— 
shows how serious this burden is to these devel- 
opers of industry. This, it may be said by some, 
is only the reflex condition of affairs to that ex- 
isting during the war, when prices were constant- 
ly going up, and when large sums were being 
made yearly. Possibly this is true, but the 
shrinkage and taxation has in many respects 
largely reduced the profits of those years. They 
know not when the drain upon their accu- 
mulated resources will cease—at present their 
capital is running out steadily like sands from 
the glass. Many factories are working only on 
partial time. Numerous operatives, improvident 
in the days of prosperity, are now actually suffer- 
ing for the common necessities of life. This in 
our own towns of Massachusetts!—a fact of the 
highest moment... We think the manufacturers 
make a strong case for relief from Congress. 

There is a political side to this question which 
we are not disposed to overlook orignore. Thou- 
sands of men in humble life are feeling grievous- 
ly the universal taxation. Their process of 
reasoning is simple and direct : If the party with 
which I am connected, they say, cannot afford 
me relief, I stiall cooperate with one which promi- 
ses to doit. They know that, three years after 
the war ceased, they are paying as heavily for 
nearly all the necessaries of life as when immense 
armies were in the field. They do not deem this 
a sound condition of affairs, especially as the 
papers are freighted with accounts of the pecula- 
tion of government agents and the defiance of 
whiskey operators. If the dominant party. will 
not afford the requisite relief, they will be found 
voting with the opposition, for they must live, 
even though it be under the administration of a 
party they do not reverence. This, in our judg- 
ment, is a chief reason why the Republican 
party has not gained in the recent elections, and 
why, if a counter policy is not soon inaugura- 
ted, their success will be jeoparded in the ensuing 
Presidential contest. We entreat Congress, and 
especially the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
heed these suggestions. 

The Convention properly left all mooted points 
of contraction, specie payments, &c., out of their 


main question—the reduction of the burden of 


they will eventually win their cause. 





Massachusetts Infant Asylum. 
The preservation of human life is one of the 
most important subjects to which either legislators 
or philanthropists can give attention. The Board 





| attention to the great waste of life 
| those unfortunate children who, through the mis- 
ery or guilt of their parents, have no home but 


| the almshouse. The State gives them shelter, 


| but it can offer no substitute for a mother’s care. | 
The children in the almshouse are confided to | 


| pauper women. In the few cases in which these 


| children do live, it is usually because some poor | 


| woman feels her mother-heart aroused and takes 
| a loving fancy to some poor child. 
A noble woman in our city has long cared for 
many motherless children by placing them at 
| board; but all cases cannot come under her care. 
| In ordinary cases children fare ill when boarded 
leek and, besides, many a poor, wronged mother 
the three dollars per week, which is 
the lowest price for board in a private family. 
The consideration of such facts led some benevo- 
lent persons to procure a charter for an asylum, and 
he Legislature passed a law authorizing the State, 
po and cities to pay the board of infants at 
the asylum instead of placing them in the alms- 
| house. 
| By a careful comparison of the statistics in for- 
| eign asylums it is hoped that by proper care the 


| 


| mortality among these children may be reduced 


| from eighty or ninety per cent. to forty or fifty— 
that is, that half of these children may be saved. 
| In order to accomplish this greatly-desired end, 
| it is sought to unite the influence of a home with 
i the best medical and sanitary care. We must sup- 
| ply the place of the mother’s instinct as best we can. 
It has been thought very important, therefore, to 
secure an experienced and faithful matron, and itis 
believed from ample testimony that such a person 

has been found. A thorough good nurse will have 
| the immediate care of the infants. It will require 
| the greatest watchfalaess, also, to detect the first 


resolutions, and applied themselves solely to the | 


taxation upon articles of necessity. Doing so, | 


among | 


signs of disease, and to prevent its spread among 
the inmates; and well-known physicians will 
have the care of regulating the sanitary condi- 
tions of the house, and of prescribing the treat- 
ment in cases of sickness. 

The directors esteem the woman-physician es- 
pecially in place here, where her feminine instinct 
may be combined with scientific skill. The at- 
tending physicians wili arrange the times of 
visiting the asylum according to their conven- 
ience, but so that never more than a few days 
shall pass without the inspection of a physician. 

A board of lady-visitors will also be chosen, 
who will frequently see the infants, and give to 
the matron and nurse that sympathy and encour- 
agement which will aid them in their work. A 
few comparatively young ladies have been added 


occupied and they can frequently visit the asylum 
and give it a cheerful and pleasant social atmos- 
phere, while older heads may be called upon in 
any cases of doubt. 


held to be unwise to put many infants into one 
house. Should it prove successful, the intention 
is rather to multiply houses in different places 
than to enlarge this one. It will also be made 
self-supporting as far as possible. Board will be 
required for every child when any party can be 
found who is legally responsible for it, but moth- 
ers who wish to be faithful to their children will 
be required to pay only in proportion to their 
means. 

The only delay in opening the institution arises 
from the difficulty of procuring a suitable house 
in the neighborhood of Boston. As soon as this 
point is secured it will gointo operation at once. 
Funds will be immediately required to put the 
house in order and to pay its necessary expenses. 
It is hoped the public, who are all alike concerned 
in this charity, will respond liberally to the appeal 
of the Finance Committee. Contributions may 
be sent to George S. Hale, Esq., 4 Court street. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


Hannibal Hamlin. 

Dear ComMONWEALTH:—An intelligent Illi- 
noisian told me to-day that he had recently talked 
with some of the shrewdest politicians of his own 
State, and they advocated Hannibal Hamlin’s 
election to the Vice-Presidency. They said he 
was entitled to it, and thata reliable radical that 
could be counted on should go on the Grant ticket, 
and that Illinois would go for Hamlin. I hope 
you will think well of this, and, since the admira- 
ble Andrew cannot occupy the place that might 
have been given him by acclamation, that you 
will do what in you lies to repair the ever-to-be- 
regretted wrong of dropping Hamlin from the 
ticket of 1864. H.C. 1. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 16, 1868. 








How to Settle the Rum Question. 
[From the Boston Chronotype, Vol. I., No. 1, Jan. 20, 1846.] 

Let the capital employed in the production and 
distribution of the drunkard’s drink be taxed to 
raise the money which the Commonwealth has 
to pay, in consequence of the use of such drink, 
towards the support of almshouses, hospitals, 
courts, prisons, &c. 
measure, are requested to sign and forward to the 
General Court something like the following 

FORM OF PETITION. 
To the Honorable the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of Massachusetts :— 

The undersigned respectfully ask your honora- 
ble bodies so to apportion the taxes in this Com- 
monwealth that the trades which contribute to 
feed, clothe, enlighten and refine the people shall 
not be burdened to repair the mischief of that 
which tends to starve, strip, darken and degrade 
them; but that every trade shall be taxed to re- 
pair its own mischief. 

We have tried to stop the bad trade by legal 
prohibition (minus the sales of State and town li- 
quor agents) and failed. It is of little use to tax 
the liquor itself, either by way of license fees, as- 
sessment or excise, for if we make the tax large 
enough to repair the probable future mischief, 
judging by the past, it will be evaded, and in no 
court will any of it be finally psid by those who 
reap the profits of the business. Tax for the 
whole sum required the whole property of those 
who reap any of its profits, and leave them to set- 
tle the question how much they make by it. 

Tus Epitor ov tux ‘“CuRronotyPe.” 

Bosron, Jan. 20, 1868. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasuinoTon, Jan. 21, 1868. 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

All eyes are turned toward Congress, in the 
hope of discovering a speedy deliverance from 
our troubles. Nor will they look in vain. The 
bill introduced by Mr. Bingham, from the Recon- 
struction Committee, offers a safe and certain 
remedy for the diseases that afflict the body-poli- 
tic. The vote was to have been taken yesterday 
in the House; but it was postponed, in order to 
avoid the consideration of amendments offered by 
General Butler, inasmuch as the House preferred 
the bill as it was presented by Mr. Bingham. 
The speech of Mr. Bingham in its behalf was one 
of the finest specimens of parliamentary elo- 
quence that has been heard in either branch of 
Congress for many a day. He showed that the 
instinct of self-preservation, acknowledged by 
Hamilton and the ‘‘Father of the Constitution” 
to be higher than all human laws, the sentiment 
of the loyal North, and the interests of justice and 
humanity, demanded the passage of the measure, 
and rebuked the men who were continually prat- 
ing about its “oppressing” and ‘‘outraging” the 
| Southern people. He also showed that the Su- 
| preme Court had nothing to do with deciding the 
questions whether a State is in the Union, or 
whether it has a republican form of government, 
as it had itself decided (in the Rhode Island 
case) that they belonged exclusively with the po- 
litical department of the government. His re- 
marks were delivered with great earnestness and 
animation, and his colleagues, of all shades of 
| opinion, and from all parts of the House, gathered 
around him, listening with the most profound si- 
| lence, and showing plainly in their faces its effect. 
| At its close there was scarcely any applause. It 
| received the higher compliment of silent admira- 
Before this sees the 
' light, the bill will have passed the lower house. 
| It may receive slight modifications in the Senate, 
but its character will not be materially changed. 
Never was there so much unity of feeling as exists 
now on the gzeat subject of reconstruction. 

FINANCIAL. 
A fixed financial policy is still far from being 








| tion too deep for words. 


sity of opinion. Only one thing is plain, and 
| that is, that Secretary McCulloch has far fewer | 
advocates and disciples than was at first supposed. | 
The Western members of both houses appear to 
be almost unanimously in favor of a sudden ces: | 
sation of all contraction, and, if anything, a few | 
| more greenbacks. It is strange to observe how | 
| far our legislators have departed from the very | 
| first principles of political economy. The people 
have cause to congratulate themselves, however, 
| om the determination of Congress to reduce taxa- 
' tion to the very lowest practicable rate; making 





| the laxaries of life pay the greater part of the 
' revenue, and relieving the necessaries of the high 

rates of duties which, hitherto, they have been 
_ compelled to pay. While the debate on “‘fund- 
ing,” ‘‘contraction,’’ etc., is going on, the coun- 
try can take courage from the knowledge that 


to the board for this reason, as their time is less | 


The asylum will be on a small scale, for it is| 


Those who approve of this | 


ate a bill which, if it become alaw, will materi- 
ally alter the present condition of affairs in the 
District of Columbia. Its most important fea- 


Washington and Georgetown under the name of 
the former. It also considerably enlarges the 
area now centained in the two cities. The chief 
officer shall be, as now, a Mayor, to be elected by 
citizens irrespective of color. Many of the prom- 
inent residents of the city prefer a government 
composed of commissioners, five in number, to be 
appointed by Congress. The latier plan has its 
advantages, and is favored by the more modern 
and progressive people. As the present city- 
charter expires in May next, it is necessary that 
some form of government should be provided ere 
long. The city is prospering to a degree never 
known before except at the beginning of the war, 
| when soldiers, sutlers and sharks came down in 
a perfect deluge; real estate was never so high, 
and is rapidly rising; and good government only 
is wanting to make the capital one of the largest 
, cities on the continent. The curse of slavery 
| has been removed, and Yankees have taken up their 
abode, bringing with them their notions and im- 
provements; and, with a little fostering care from 
the wise men, who gather from the four corners 
(three, I should say, as the Southern corner is not 
yet represented) of the republic ‘‘at the other 
end of the avenue,” Washington will get a new 
lease of life that will last as long as one stone 
of the capitol rests above another. 
THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 

A year and a half ago was organized, by Con- 
gress, a bureau in the Treasury Department 
called the Bureau of Statistics, whose name suf- 
ficiently indicates its object. Over this bureau 
was put one Alexander Delmar, an employé of 
the secesh banking-house of August Belmont, New 
York, a foreigner by birth, a Jew in appearance, 
and, as I understand, not a citizen of this country 
by naturalization. He is a very coaceited man, 
who has written some papers on political economy, 
which nobody has read, and president of a slim- 
ly-attended association here called ‘‘The Wash- 
ington Statistical Society.”” The papers that em- 
anate from this source reveal the most lamentable 
ignorance of features of the country which any 
intelligent school-boy in New England knows per- 
fectly well. 

Yesterday, I am happy to say, Mr. Baldwin of 
Massachusetts, introduced a bill (which was re- 
fered to the Committee on Retrerichment) to 
abolish the office of Director of the Bureau of 
Statistics, and transfer the duties of the Bureau 
to the Department of Education, where it belongs. 
It is time that Delmar was out of the position 
that he now holds; and removals in the Treasury 
Department should not stop with him. The De- 
partment is full of Englishmen, Irishmen, Ger- 
mans, Dutchmen and Russians. Distinguished 
Polish exiles are as plentiful as whiskey at the 
Confederate Cross-Roads. The worst of it is 
that these adventurers fill all the fat offices, and, 
when war comes, they plead exemption on ac- 
count of being aliens. Many of them are most pes- 
tilent copperheads and, of course, loud-mouthed 
supporters of A. J.’s “policy.”’ It is an unac- 
/countable fact that, for many years, foreigners 








'have monopolized the Treasury Department 
and other departments. It is time that this 
state of things should cease. I am nota ‘‘Know 
Nothing ;” but I submit that American citizens, 
who have education, and are compelled to fight 
| and pay taxes, should receive atleasta small frac- 
tion of the offices: which are now filled by noble 
Italian barbers, distinguished Polish imposters, 
and lofty Russian knaves. 
SPRECH BY SENATOR WILSON. 

Last night, by invitation, Senator Wilson ad- 
dressed a large audience under the auspices of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union. His address 
was devoted chiefly to a review of the part the 
Democratic party had taken during the war and 
since its close. It was an eloquent arraignment 
of that party, foliowed by a heart-felt appeal to his 
hearers to press forward in the cause of right that 
the Republican party might present as brilliant a 
record in the future as it had presented in the 
past. Massachusetts makes itself felt, even in 
Washington. Mosss. 








From Tennessee. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
NasniviL_e, Tenn., Jan. 15, 1868. 

- Radically reconstructed Tennessee has cause, 
upon the advent of a new year, to be devoutly 
thankful that she has been spared the restoration 
“policy” of “swinging round the circle,’’ in con- 
fusion of State and poverty of people, as the vic- 
tims of Andy Johnson’s lust are yet doing south 
of us. Poor, miserable, misguided ‘‘confeder- 
ates!” They fondly look forward to the time of 
enjoying the ‘‘Union as it was, the Constitution 
asitis.’”’ They have been successfully played 
upon by Andy Johnson. He has kept their pas- 
sions inflamed, and is leading them to ruin. 
What is success to him is death to them. Inthe 
despair he is bringing upon the pauperized ‘‘chiv- 
alry’’ he expects they will inaugurate his oft- 
predicted and cherished scheme—a war of races. 
He is striving, as only he can, to produce war in 
the unrestored States that he may demagogue 
upon the destruction of his countrymen’s lives as 
the work of our radical Congress. He has al- 
ready done this deed on a small scale; and with 
impunity, he thinks. He is not concerned about 
the verdict of history. He is scrambling for mob 
applause now. When Congress thrust impeach- 
ment aside with the sneer that he has only a few 
months to remain in office, they did not manifest 
much consideration for their ‘‘erring brethren.’’ 
Johnson cannot afflict the constituents of Con- 
gress, but he can keep the rebel population in 
purgatory. He is taking careful note of the des- 
titution in the South, has Gen. Howard prepar- 
ing statistics, and promises to recommend to Con- 
gress to grant relief. Persistence in hostility to 
the national laws is thus vigorously encouraged 
by him. Every dime expended in assisting the 
Southern people is just so much “‘sinews of war’’ 
contributed to malignant opposition toa redeemed 
Union. The New York 7ribune of the Yth, m an 
editorial pointedly headed ‘‘Root hog, or die,”’ 
strikes the key-note of remedy for the situation :— 


The demon of slavery is rending his victim 
preparatory to going out of him. We proclaim 
that the South is wretchedly poor, and that many 
of her people are now or soon will be suffering 
| for want of food; and still we say, Root hog, or 
idie! Such is the dictate of experience, of com- 
| mon sense, of true philanthrophy.. . . Let there 
| be no attempt to mitigate the existing or the pro- 
spective distress by national contributions for 
the relief of the sufferers. That course would 
only perpetuate the evils it is designed to cure. . .. 
Where one’ sufferer would be relieved, forty 





adopted. Every day reveals only a wider diver-| would await relief only to be disappointed, and 


would neglect or miss opportunities to earn, at 
least food, because of such futile expectations. 
The best that the nation can do is to say prompt- 
ly, peremptorily, conclusively, to the South—to 
whites and blacks alike,—‘‘ Root hog, or die.” 

Necessity alone can undeceive these people. 
They would not hear though one rose from the 
dead. They must suffer in the flesh. When 
famine crucifies their bodies, they will learn that 
man is not property, and realize that John Brown 
died not to destroy but to save. 

Through severe suffering they may be taught 
the meaning of the Declaration of Independence. 
The silly attempt at statesmanship 80 constantly 
flaunted by Andy Johnson, and vet so clear a 
catch-penny quibble, that “no State has a right 
to secede, and yet Congress is trying to force 
States out of the Union,” etc., reminds me of an 
“order” or “‘permit” he issued, when Military 
Governor, as occasion offered. I give it to illus- 





| our legislators are sincerely devoted to what they 
| believe will give relief to both commercial and_ 
| industrial interests, and that “where there is 4 
| will there is a way” out of all difficulties. 
THE PROPOSED NEW CHARTER. 


Yesterday, Mr. Harlan introduced in the Sen- 














trate his sublime wisdom in constitutional law. 
The military authorities had collected from the 


| rebel population of this vicinity all the arms they 


could. Men residing out of the city limits nat- 
urally felt insecure without some weapon of de- 
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ense, and yet were afraid to violate orders. 
They applied, therefore, individually to Governor 
Johnson to be allowed to keep a pistol or a shot- 
gun for self-defense only. Andy could not forego 
such opportunity to ingratiate himself, but he 
knew he must bave a pretext to justify him in 
giving such a “permit.” So he fixed up this con- 


clusive document :— 
Whereas, Art. 

stitution of the United States, recites that a well- 

regulated militia being necessary to the security 

ef a free State “the right of the 

and bear arms shall not be infringed; 


whereas, Sec. 26, Art. I., of the Constitution of 


the State of Tennessee recites “that the free 
white men of this State have a right to keep and 
to bear arms for their common defense,” therefore, 
A. B., of Davidson county, Tennessee, is hereby 


authorized tu keep and to bear a pistol for his | and yet in the summer of 1867, when events had 
defense and protection. ANDREW JOHNSON, ripened, this same senator, in his own town of 
Military Governor. | Natick, had the boldness to say ina speech that 


This sage and patriot thus killed two birds 
with one stone. He conciliated a rebel to him 
personally, and he vindicated the Constitution! 

Johnson believes the people are fools, and he 
knows he is a cheat. Whether the people are 
fools enough to stand more cheating of them- 
selves by him is a question he is rapidly bringing 
to a solution. _ Earnest. 

edhe 


BRIEF NOTES. 


The season is suggestive of India Rubber 
goods, and the place for boots, arctics, &., &., 
is at Henry A. Hall's, 85 Milk st., who sells a 
good article at a very reasonable price. 

The Southern freedmen deposited in their sav- 
ings’ banks, during December, $262,738.61, and 
withdrew for land purchases, sustenance, &c., 
$233,641.79. The amount on hand due depositors 
was $585,770.17! I¢ is evident the black men 
will take care of themselves. 

Hon. J. R. Barrett, President of the National 
Wood Preserving Co., gave a very interesting 
and instructive address on the preservation of 
woods at the Mechanics’ Hall on Wednesday 
evening. Several of our heaviest builders, lum- 
ber-dealers, and others, were present. 

This is the season of private theatricals, mas- 
querades, &c., and Messrs. Curtis & Woodbury, 
in their new store in Selwyn’s Theater block, 
can fit out individuals or associations with ex- 
pertness and taste. Their assortment of costumes, 
&c., is almost inexhaustible, and everything is 
neat and wholesome that comes from their es- 
tablishment. 

Every loyalist must rejoice that the treacherous 
Gov. Swann of Maryland has been cheated out of 
the Senatorship—not that they approve cheating 
of any kind, but that if any body is to be de- 
frauded, it had better be such recreants as he. 
Originally a Know-Nothing, he persecuted all 
Democrats; beguiling by fair words the Repub- 
licans, they took him into their confidence and 
aided his election as Governor; in that office he 
went completely over to the rebel Democracy of 
the State, and in turn persecuted the saints. Stri- 
ving for the Senatorship, he has been defeated by 
William T. Hamilton, at which let all just men 
rejoice. 

The discovery of the founder of the P. L. L. 
order has been made! The gifted originator 
could not resist the temptation of a silver service, 
duly marked with the cabalistic letters, for his in- 
vention; and so the secrets of the charmed circle 
have fully come out! The discoverer of the great 
panacea for all our local political woes is Mr. Sol- 
omon P. Russell; vocation, “saloon;’’ place of 
business, 67 Causeway street; time of discovery, 
May, 1866; place, room B, Hancock House; par- 
ticipants jn the birth of the order, thirteen solid 
and substantial men. The first Grand Council 
was appropriately organized in the ‘‘saloon” of 
the happy discoverer. The presentation was in- 
augurated by Mr. George W. Foster, ‘‘saloon,”’ 
14 Blackstone street, and made by Mr. George G. 
Desmpazes, ‘‘saloon,’’ 54 Brattle street. Thankful 
should we be that the origin of this great bene- 
faction was aot left for the quarrels of after gen- 
erations! 











City Matrers.—The city loses a good man 
from the school board in the retirement of Dr. 
Thomas M. Brewer. For twelve years he has 
faithfully and intelligently aided in the guidance 
of our school system. The teachers of the Nor- 
mal and Winthrop schools, on the committees of 
which he had been very efficient, made him suit- 
able gifts of remembrance. 

The quiet of City Hall is daily broken by 
crowds of office-seekers thronging the vestibule of 
the Aldermen’s room to speak ‘‘a good word’’ in 
season. No place in the City Hall has less than 
three aspirants for it, and as to the Police force, 
city works, &c., the number anxious is legion, 
while the general quality is very inferior. 

A measure is on foot to place the new hospital 
for the insane on the high land in the upper part 
of Roxbury, overlooking the Bay. With some 
modifications of the plans, no place could be more 
attractive or quiet. 

A committee has been appointed to tender cour- 
tesies to the delegates to the commercial convene 
tion in this city on the 5th prox. Boston's hos- 
pitality will not be forgotten under any adminis- 
tration. 

Roxbury begins to show its wants. The Wa- 
ter-Board have asked for $200,000 to lay pipes 


Ii., Amendments to the Con- 


to keep 


Mr. Phillips, in his remarks, said he deemed 
the work before the society at the present time, 
as important as ever before. It was to mould 
public opinion so that senators and representatives 
in Congress should not dare to do other than their 
duty. Every mail from Washington, he said, 
came laden with facts about our prominent poli- 
ticians, men with whom the future of America is 
confided, which no journal in the country dares 
print and no man utter except in secret. These 
facts, many of them perhaps, will come to us in 
time as other facts have come. For instance: 
Henry Wilson, when in the summer of 1865 many 
declared that Andrew Johnson was an intentional, 
‘‘on-purpose”’ traitor to republicanism, felt it his 
duty to deny it and protest against it as fanaticism ; 


all along in 1865 he knew that Andrew Johnson 
was a traitor. Why could he not have trusted 
the country with his knowledge at the time? 
That is the work of the society; to educate pub- 
lic opinion so that it will demand the truth from 
its public servants at once; and not be content a 
moment with any false statement of the situation. 

At the meeting of the Massachusetts Society, 
on Thursday, Mr. Phillips offered resolutions gen- 
erally complimentary to Congress, but declaring 
there was no evidence that Gen. Grant symps- 
thized with the radical Republicans, and support- 
ed them by a half-hour speech. Col. Higginson 
and Rev. Mr. Frothingham followed in pertinent 
and eloquent remarks, those of the latter being of 
rare felicity even for him. Aaron M. Powell, of 
the Anti-Slavery Standard, followed in a stirring 


ful and trading politicians. Further addresses 
were made by Stephen S. Foster, A. Bronson 
Alcott, J. W. Toohey, Ira Steward, J. B. Swasey, 
Mr. Everett, and others. The session was quite 
animated, and the friends had an old-fashioned re- 
freshing season. 


Tue Ice Crop anp ITs HARrvVESTING.— 
Through the kindness of Addisor Gage, Esq., 
the eminent ice-merchant of this city, a small par- 
ty of gentlemen and ladies witnessed his opera- 
tionsat Spy Pond, Arlington, on Mondy after- 
noon last, in the way of ice-gathering and storage. 
Being taken upon the ice in sleighs, they were first 
conducted to the ice-cutting section of the pond. 
The process is this. the ice is first gone over 
with a thin iron cutter, with two shears placed as 
far apart as the customary width of the well-known 
blocks of ice seen in the carts, and drawn by a 
horse. This marks the lines of division. Then the 
cutter is drawn at right angles with these lines, 
which gives the outline of the square cakes of uni- 
form size. A second cutter follows to deepen the 
narrow grooves, and a third succeeds, until the 
groove is half through the ice, which, on this oc- » 
casion was about a foot thick. The ice is now 
ready for separation; but before this is done, the 
ice is again gone over with a sort of sled, drawn 
by a horse, which has extending from runner to 
runner (which set into the grooves before made) 
an iron blade flat with the ice and shearing into 
it for the depth of half-an-inch or so. The center 
of this blade is curved upwards, so that at this 
point it does not touch the ice. As the sled pro- 
gresses over the ice with the driver sitting upon 
it, this simple arrangement shaves the surface of _ 
the ice cleanly, leaving a ridge in the center of 
every cake. This becomes of advantage in stor- 
ing, for each block rests upon this ridge or layer, 
and prevents it from adhering on top and bottom 
to those above and below it. These preparations 
made, the ice is separated by saws and crowbars 
into long rafts of cakes, say fifteen or twenty feet 
wide, and possibly fifty feet long, and, with two 
men on each, are pushed into the canal formed by 
previous cuttings and floated towards the ice- 
houses. Poles and horses are here brought into 
requisition; and, when a number of these rafts 
are ready and the distance is considerable, they 
are fastened together by bolts and ropes, a smart 
horse hitched on, and, like a canal-boat, are drawn 
to the elevator. As they approach this the canal 
narrows, and men properly stationed, step upon 
the rafts and with bars flattened at the end read- 
ily separate the rafts longitudinally in the center, 
and each section is pushed through a sluice-way 
to the foot of the elevator, which is an inclined 
plane of wood, upon which runs an endless-chain, 
propelled by a steam-engine. This endless chain 
has grapnels of strong iron bars properly bent at 
the distance of every two cakes of ice, and the 
longitudinal raft being again separated into sec- 
tions of the width of the two cakes, the iron fin- 
gers of the chain clasps firmly the heavy cakes 
and pulls them smoothly and easily up the in- 
clined plane to the first, second or third story of 
the ice-house as may be desired. Here they are 
slid into wide grooves of wood, with a flooring of 
slats, and pushed onward with poles by men regu- 
larly stationed, till they reach the designated re- 
ceptacle. Into these they glide on a wooden 
tram-way, and are finally placed in layers from 
flooring to ceiling, to await the demand of the 
large city, or to be taken on shipboard and con- 
veyed to all the ports of the torrid zone. Of 
course, with the fall of snow, thawing, and other 
‘casualties’ of ice-gathering, there is much ad- 
ditional labor to be performed, but all the instru- 
ments and accessories are ready. Snow must be 











within the limits of the new acquisition. 


Svrats Marters.—The repeal of the State 
Constabulary law has virtually been made by the 
Legislature. It went through the House with 
but brief discussion, by about a hundred majori- 
ty. The Senate concurred, after full debate, by 
If Gov. Bullock vetoes the re- 
peal his opposition will of course be sustained in | 
the Senate. 

The ridiculous and whiffling manner in which 
one of the most undeserved insults which the 
loyal people of Massachusetts could have put 
upon them was ended, is recorded in another col- 
umn. Such a nomination as that of Judge 
Thomas does not seem to have been possible by 
a Governor of Massachusetts for the last seven 


removed from the surface of the ice before cutting 
and housing, and the prospect of a thaw makes the 
work proceed lively. With hundreds of men and 
the requisite horses at work thus systematically 
and industriously, the scene is a very animated 
one, and numerous visitors attest it by their pres- 
ence on every bright day. J)uring the “‘season,’’ 
the first question of every operator on rising, each 
morning, is ‘“How’s the mercury?” for on the 
proper degree of temperature does all their labor 
depend. We were pleased to be assured that the 
crop this season promises to be a good one, and 
that a lower tariff of prices for ice may confident- 
ly be expected. 





Dramatic Notes. 





years at least, it not for the last ten years—for 
we doubt if even Gov. Banks would have so 
trifled with the evident sentiment of the State. 
What motive induced Gov. Bullock to so far 
outrage the convictions of Massachusetts we 
know not. He made a grievous mistake for 
which he will not be easily torgiven. We are 
pleased to observe that every journal of unques- 
tioned and constant devotion to human rights, in- 
side or outside our State, reprobates this action of 
our Governor. It speaks well for the moral senti- 
ment of the people. 


Anti-SLtaverr ANNIVERSARIES.— Our old 
friends of the anti-slavery movement—or rather 
that portion which follow Mr. Wendell Phillips in 
continued agitation, deeming it important that the 


civil rights of the negro should be fully secured— | most of the time really natural. Mrs. Chanfrau is the vere 


had their annual subscription-festival on Wednes- 
day evening last; and a right pleasant gather- 
ing it was. Horticultural Hall was used, and a 
large company assembled. -Flowers and paint- 
ings adorned the room, and music and speaking 
gave their attractions. Excellent though brief 
addresses were made by Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, of New York, Mr. Pnillips and Col. T. W. 
Higginson; Miss Josephine Ellery read one or two 


selections from favorite authors, winning much | 


praise for her simplicity of manner and excellence 
of elocution; and both youthful and adult voices 
furnished the vocalism. The natty little tables 
around the hall, at regular intervals, with the or- 
nament of a tasteful bouquet upon it and an earn- 
est women behind it, were so suggestive of well- 
doing that the subscriptions could not otherwise 
than come in creditably. Refreshment-tables like- 
wise offered them attractive variety of cakes and 
ices, and were well-served. 


Selwyn's Theater.—The enterprising manager of this the- 
| ater has given us this week two new and excellent plays,— 
‘*Dora,’’ founded on Tennyson's well-known poem of the 
/ same name, and a new burlesque of ‘“‘Black-Byed Susan.” 
| The first is one that can scarcely fail to please an intelligent 
| audience. Lacking all the startling effects and other clap- 
trap which almost all modern plays depend upon for suc- 
cess, it has, at the same time, plenty of incident ; and al- 
' though the ‘*plot,”’ as that word is generally understood, is 
| very slight, it is very interesting. The dialogue is finely 
| written, and the play, as a wi.ole, so simple, natural and 
| charming, that we cannot find words to sufficiently express 
| our admiration of it. As for the acting, the company are 
| worthy of the play, and that is high praise. Mr. Rebinsom 
as ‘‘Farmer Allen,’’ gives us one of the best pieces of act- 
' ing with which he has yet favored us, and entirely different 
_ from any charecter yet assumed, impressing us greatly with 
the versatility of his powers. Mr. Daly plays very quietly 
and very effectively. Mr. Garrison is much better than usual. 
Under the influence, probably, of his surroundings, he is 


itable ‘‘Dora’’ in all her sweetness and loveliness that Ten 
| myson has painted. Miss Anderson played very acceptably. 
| She has a very melodious voice, which she makes, at times. 
extremely touching. To express the manner in which thi 
| play is placed upod the stage but one word is necessary- 
| perfect. The last scene, the wheat-field at the close of day 
| seemed to us more beautiful than anything we have eve 
geen upon the stage. The burlesque is a good one and cap 
Mtally played. The take-off of the ‘‘Grand Duchess” is ver. 
well done, and delights immensely. There should be mo oc 
casion for a change of programme for a good many weeks t 
come. 

Col. Fitagerald’s new play, Light at Last, will soon b 
brought out at Selwyn's. It has been produced at the Are! 
Street Theater, Philadelphia, (where the author resides, an- 
is the editor of the City Rem,) with great success. Mr. Sei 
wyn will present the play in magnificent style, far bette 
than at the Arch. The several acts represent theoilowing : 
Married, not mated ; the shadow on the casement ; lowe: 
ing clouds ; height of the storm ; light at last. There ar 
dances, music and superb muse em scene in the play, whic! 


address, inciting to faithful criticism of all doubt- | 


lesque company, s0 popular here last summer, commence 


neous entertainments. 


short season, under the direction of the popular manager, 
Henry A. McGlennen. There can be no doubt of their 


boston Theater.—There could scarcely be s greater con- 
trast between two plays than between the ‘Heart of the 
Great City,” the present attraction at this house, and 
“Dora.” The “Heart,” &c., is a sensational play—no more 
doubt about that thar about Marley's decease. It is a very 
weak imitation of ‘‘Streets of New York,’’ and one or two 
other playe of the same order. It i-cludes gymnastic-feats, 
skating-feats, banjo-feats, and a great variety of miscella- 


® BUSINESS NOTICES. 








of our business men is James 


city, and 1s very largely patronized. 


Jamueson’s.—A favorite dibing-place with large numbers 
"s Restaurant in Spring lane. 
Mr. Jameson’s long experience secures for his larder the 
very best the market affords ; and the neatness and prompt- 
mess with which it is served pleases all who call upon him. 
Hie upper saloon, for the accommodation. of ladies, is one 
of the neatest and most pleasamt rooms of the kind in the 


Manufacturers of Piano-F ertes. 


Being now the eldest manufacturers in the city, 
it Having been Established since 18393. 


DIOUS FACTORY 
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THE COMMONWEALTH FOR 1868. 
PREMIUMS CONTINUED! 


We offer Tat Commonweatrn for the current year as 


a Jearnal, 
with a general interest in all matters pertaining to 
Politics, Literature, Art and News. 


w further care, even, of its columns. 
ho want such a paper as was, is, and will be, Taz 
Lrg, can have it at these rates :— 


MOPS OWE TORR. sooo. sc cescecvsncteene 83 00. 
ONE COPY, SIX MONTHS. ......c.cccesee-seeee 1.50. 


To those who have a disposition to do a little work for 
paper, we will reward them, upon sending a new subscriber, 
and $3.00, by a copy of either the books—Phillips’ Speeches, 
Parker's Life-Thoughts, Mre. Dali's Women, Mrs. Child’s 
Republic, or the Riverside Magazine. Or, to age those 
who have done well, and desire to do better, we offer the fol- 


lowing 
ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS 

for a new subscriber :— 

“The Student and Scheolmate,’’ 
ONE OF THE BEST of the juvenile monthly magasines, 
fall of spirit and instruction. 
“Ekbkees from Kentucky,” 
NASBY’S new book, with eight original iijustrations—very 
rich ! 





The “Glebe” Shakspeare, 
ENGLISH EDITION, complete, compact, and elegantly 


printed ! 
ssOur Beys and Girls,” 
“OLIVER OPTIC’S” popular magazine for youth, which 
comes once-a-week, and is always welcomed with delight ! 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
8 Bromrizip (near Washington) 8t., Boston 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
ROSTON AND VICINITY. 


A very extensive practical joke has been perpe- 
trated on Mrs Harrison Gray Otis, a lady well 
known to the world for her numerous acts of 
charity. Some wag, sent a large number of bo- 
gus invitations to members of the Aaut ton, asking 
their attendance at a reception to be given at her 
residence. Notwithstanding a severe snow storm, 
a very large number of persons responded to this 
invitation, and at one time the street in front of 
her dwelling was completely blocked up with 
their carriages. Innumerable orders also, were 
sent to artisans of all kinds—to plumbers, paint- 
ers, carpenters, gas-fitters, etc,—to come and per- 
form little jobs of repairing about the house. 
Other orders were sent to coal-dealers, flour- 
dealers, grocers, etc., to bring stated quantities 
of their respective kinds of merchandise, to be 
delivered at stated times’ Even the services of 
ag undertaker were brought into requisition to 
Jay out the body of a supposed dead child; and in 
esponse to an advertisement, ‘members of the fe- 
‘line tribe were brought to fill out the miscella- 
neous and variegated assortment. The several 
orders were written in as many different styles of 
handwriting. Mrs. Otis bore the infliction very 
quietly. Two policemen were sent to the house 
to turn away the victimized persons as fast as they 
arrived. 

A thousand persons attended the opening of the 
Cambridge skating rink on the 13th inst., and 
Gilmore’s Band furnished lively music. A Cana- 
dian named Lafayette, and Miss Fogg of Boston, 
known on the ice as “Little Red Riding Hood,’’ 
distinguished themselves by extraordinary skat- 
ing feats. ‘The rink is one hundred and fifty feet 
long and sixty feet wide, is well-lighted and pro- 
vided with warm eating rooms and all the mod- 
ern conveniences. 

In the Superior Court, Monday, a verdict was 
rendered in the case of the Franklin Mining Com- 
pany vs. John Leighton—an action brought to re- 
cover $9412 92, being the amount of a check de- 
posited in the Elliot Bank fur the alleged purpose 
of taking up four hundred shares of stock in said 
company, which shares are said to have been an 
unauthorized over-issue. Verdict of $10,189. 48 
for plaintiff. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Thirty couples sleigh-rode from Ashfield to 
Shelburne Falls and thence to Conway, where 
they wound up with a ball, on the 9th inst. The 
ladies drove all the way, and asserted their leap- 
year privileges generally. 

The ladies of Orange got up a leap-year sleigh- 


gentlemen, and a large sleigh carrying the band. 
After a supper and a hop, the Amaz.ns escorted 
the gents home. 

Gen. Humphreys, a famous confidence man who 
operated at Pittsfield and ran away to Cincinnati 
last summer with Miss Lenyon, has pleaded 
guilty to two indictments for obtaining money on 
talse pretenses. 

Pittsfield is short of water, from a want of 
capacity of the reservoir that supplies it. 

An honest old negro, who was servant to one 
of our generais in the war of 1812, and wasa 
slave fur a time, but escaped in a tin peddler’s 
cart, died in Springfield on Monday. He was 
well known there, and esteemed for his honesty. 
James K. Baker, ex-mayor of Lawrence, died 
in that city on Monday. 

George E. Huntress of Watertown, was married 
on the Yth inst., and died the same day. 


Weekly Retail Market Report. 
Farivar, 12 M., January 24, 1808. 


VEGETABLES. 
Cranberries, F qt.12 @ 16 Beets, P pk 
Onions, # pk..... 75 @1 00 Squashes.marrow,ib5 @ 
nee @ #4) | Do Hubbard,..... 6 @ 
per bush. ..... 140 wl O |Turnips,p peck,.. 3 @ 
Celery, P bunch...10 @ 25 | Lettuce..... ..... 122@ 
Carrots, # buoch...4@ _ 6 | 
FRKUITS—-GREEN. 
Tomatoes, P can ..25 @ 30 (Oranges, @ doz... 
Apples,new }pk.. .50 @1 00 i\Lemons, P dos.... 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
Ch 


S125 


8 ks 


eae 45 @ 55 Skim Milk,....... 8@ 10 
Medium ........ S @ # Eggs, P doz ...... 66 65 
Cooking ........ 0 @ 2) 

MEATS—FRES 
Beef, sirloin....... 30 @ 40 Lamb, hind quarterl2 @ 20 
Do round....... , 33 ——-Do. fore quarter..6 @ 12 
Do rib roast... .. 17 @ B® Mutton, fore quarter, 
Pork,roastand | = | @ib........-. @ 12 
steaks ........ 15 @ 16 hind quarter....12@ W 
Veal, fore quarter..8 @ 14 leg.....eeeeeees be Bb 


hind quarter....18 @ 33 | 


MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. 
Pork, a whole, 


? 7 @ 18 Do. saltpetered,.2i 
Hams, cut.. 3) @ 33 Sausages, Bologna 
Sait, P M....... 16@ 18: _ green, Pb 

eee b te, 2 Cree 


@ ib 
Beef, corned. P tb.10 @ 20! 





smoked, P ib....25 @ 33 :Head Cheese .. 

Corned Shoulders .10 @ 12 Tripe............00: @ 1b 
Smoked do. .... 14 @ 16 'Tripe, P bbl. .18 00 @20 00 
Smoked Tongues... .. @112| half bbi...... 900 @10 00 
Pork, } bbi..... 6 00 @S 00 |Pig’s Feet, P h..... @ 10 
POULTRY AND GAME 
Chickens, P th....25 @ 37 Pigeons, y dos. .200 @3 00 
Spring Ducks owls, B ib. ...... 20 30 

# pair...... 175 @200 areas, 9B... 20 30 

Dames oscc0.- sc: : 

FRUITS—DRY 

A iicece 16 @ 2 Prunes, P BD..... B3@.. 
Currants, Zante, PI @ 20 Raisins, P hH.....W@ BW 
Pan. ...35 @ <5 Peaches, # B.....15 © 35 
Coffee. pure burned, Sperm, P B....50 & 
P d........ 52 Lard, P B........ 1@ 

Mixed. P IB... .35 38 Rice, P WD........ 10 13 

Rye, PI... 10 @ 15 Sago, PI........ 16 @ 2 

Green Java, 45 and 
Sugar, brown, PIb1O 13 | refined, P h..15 @ 16 

Coffee, P B®... .. 3 16 Salt, table, Pqt...4@ 6 

Crushed, #  ..15 @ 18 Soap, hard.larget Sou 
Sugar-house Syrup. i each, Ex.No.], 

R gal....... {00 @1 60. Do hard, . 
r Pos 100.51 $0 pola beneeen - 
Tea, ¥ ; «@ » DOX, 

Bagi Breakin j OO ....55. lu 13 

ip See oo ged es wea n 

paseo, ty 10 @19M PFR.........-. 

Japan ..-- 9 @1235 Do soft, a 5 
Chocolate. ....... se 56 De Verukedlt (3 37 
enc outta ‘Starch, P t...... 4 18 

B........- 26 . Tapioca, P I..... 2 

Wheat Tedian socal, 3 B® 8 5 
Flour { 

SER. $15 Farina, P B......16 ¥ 


wees> @& 8 NOOSA SH D.....-. 


yy ye 
Hed 
a Zz 
a8 
serekn ts 
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ee 
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Anu Independent and Pregressive Radical- 
Republica 


It will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it 
ean afford to be and live, and as wide-awake, sprightly and 
good-natured as the conservative vitality of its editor will 
allow. It does not exp ct to reform the world, but it will 
not go out of ita way to avoid giving all Shams, Humbug- 
gery and Pretension a blow whenever possible. It will be 
pretty much, in short, what it has been for the last three 
or four years, only that more leisure, with no less activity, 


ride last week, comprising thirty sleighs full of | ¢ 


3a” A GRAND ENTERTAINMENT in aid 
of the DISABLED SOLDIERS, Pupils of the New England 
Conservatory of Music and Sawyer’s Commercial College, 

will be given on “ 

Friday Evening, February 7th, 
—a? THE — 

BOSTON MUSIC HALT, 
Addresses will be made by Wendell Phillips, Esq., Gen. 
A. 8. Hartwell and Charles W. Slack, Esq., interspersed 
with vocal and instrumental music given by Miss Juiia 
Gartonp, Mr. J. J. Kuepait, Mr. EB. 8. Parson and Prof. 
Wa.aca. 
His Excellency Gov. Butz0ck, to whom these soldiers are 
deeply indebted for past favors, His Honor Lieut.-Gov. 
Ciarim, Adj..Gen. CunninegamM, and other State officials 
have expressed their intention to be present. 





Admission tickets 50 cents each. 

Per order Committee of Arrangements. 
Jan. %. 2t 
W- EVE AND ABEL— 


A MARBLE GROUP, 
BY J. A. JACKSON, 
ON EXHIBITION AT THE GALLERY OF 
A. CHILDS « CO., 


127 Trement Street. 
Admittance 25 cents. tf Dec. 14. 


RH” ESTABLISHED IN 1810.— 
LOOKING-GLASS WAREHOUSE 


A. 





FINE ART ROOMS. 


oe 


Mesers. WILLIAMS & EVERETT 


would resgectfally announce that they have taken the 
stores 


319 Washington Street (opposite Franklin), and 
10 Bremfeld Street, 


where they will be happy te receive the patronage of their 
friends. 

By this removal they have secured more modern and con- 
venient Rooms, and will therefore be better able to attend 
to the wants of their customers. 

In anticipation of this change, they have, by ‘m portation 
and manufacture, added many New anv Kica Go ps te their 
extensive stock, and are thus enabled to offer unequalled in- 
ducements to purchasers. 

They solicit a continuance of the kind patronage which 
or so many years has been given their house. 

Boston, Dec. 21, 1867. 


ta” SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Stomaca and Uninary Organs, RuguMATISM 
Gunerat Desiitr, Dropsizs, Caronic GonoRRAga and Cu- 





TaNgovs Distases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Priceone dollar per bottle. For sale: by 
apothecaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLKIGH, 
i ig Druggist , Boston, Meme, General Agent. 

ov. 2. m 














| MAREIAGES. 








In this city, 15th inst., by Re¥. George H. Hepworth, Mr. 
Charles W. Dyer to Miss Linda 8. Faden. 
19th inst., by Rev. J. M. Mangiog, Mr. George H. Cutler, 
of Boston, to Mias Jennie Packer, of Holliston, Mass. 
In Charlests. vn, 23d inst., by Kev. Dr. Lambert, Mr. J. 
H. Turnbull to Miss Mary A. Davidson, both of ©. 
In Cambridgeport, 16th inst..\by Kev. George W. Briggs, 
D.D., Edward A. Morse, of St. Louis, Mo., to Miss Mary E. 
Marean, of C. 
In Newburyp*rt, 15th inst., by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Rev. W. 
O Moseley, of Boston, to Miss Julia M. Hale, of Newbury- 


as West Barnstable, 20th inst,, by F. G. Kelly, Eeq., Mr. 
James N. Howland, of Boston, to Miss Ellen P. Weeks, of 
West Barnstable. n 

In New York, 15th inst., by Rev. Thomas Preston, Henry 
Pazolt to Josephine E. Reggio, both of Boston. 











DEATHS. 


In this city, 21st inst., Williant Fiske Whitney, 64 yrs. 8 
mos. 1 

In New Bedford, 18th inst., George Hussey, 76. 
In Lowell, 22d inst., Dr. J. @''Bra-tt, 29. 
In Newburyport, Zlst inst., Mgs. William D. Little, 79. 
In Stoddard, N.H., 19th inst., Isaac Duncan, Esq., 75 yrs. 


8 mos. 
In Chicago, Ill., Thomas A. B. Norris, son of the late 
ille, Mass., 60 yrs. 








Rev. Thomas F Norris, of So 
In Beaufort, 8.C., 8th inst., Mes, H. G. Holmes. teacher of 
freedmen on Paris Island. (Mrs.Holmes was widely known 
and highly esteemed as an lent teacher and faithful 
laborer for the elevation of the freedmen, as well as for those 
many a.niable qualities which make woman an ornament to 
the sex and a ministering angel-to the poor a: d oppressed. 
She fell at her post in the schoolroom, and, after a short ill- 
ness, expired, leaving at work im the same field a devoted 
daughter, now made desolate by shi- sudden bereavement.— 
R. C. M.—Will Maine papers please copy ’] 
i 








PRANG’S 
AMERICAN OHROMOS 


Are pronounced by distinguished Painters, Poets and 
critics the best that are now made, We challenge the most 
critical examination of our chromos in o:l,—such as Tait’s 
Gr.-ups, Britcher’s Landscapes, L ’s Poultry Pictures, 
‘s Magdalena, the Flower Bouquet, or the Kid’s 


Play-Ground. : 
Our CHROMOS, after WATER COLORS, are equally ar- 

tistic. They are :— 

Weed Mesers and Ferns. By Ellen Robbins. $1 50 

Bird’s Nest and Lichens, ng - 1.60 

(Companion Pictures.) 





The Baby. (After Bouguereau.) $3.00 
The Sisters. * 3.00 
(Companion Pictures.) 

The Bel@uch. By William Cruikshank. $3.00 
The Linnet. : ° 3.00 


(Companion Pictures.) 

Of the last pictures, George L. Brown, the celebrated 
American Painter—{ unrivalled as a colorist and painter of 
atmospheric effects), saya :— 
“T admire them much. I saw some splendid specimens in 
Europe, which were wonderful; but never supposed that 
even finer ones were executed in Boston. What particular- 
ly excites my admiration is the tender and delicate half 
tints, the high @uish, and the finesse and richness of tone. 
I think they must do mueh to educate the public in the 
way of color. How far superior to the hideous color litho- 

phs we have been so shocked in seeing so long a time! 
congratulate you on your success. 

“GEORGE L. BROWN.”’ 

Our Chromos are sent free to any address on receipt of 
price. Our Journal of Popular Ar:, explaining how Chro- 
mos are made, mailed free. Send for copy. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Jan. 25. BOSTON. 


It 








NOW READY! 
BACON'S ESSAYS. 


With Annotations by RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., and 
Notes ard a Glossarial Index by FRANKLIN 
FISKE HEARD, of the Boston Bar. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
BY REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 
(A New Eprtron.) 
12mo............ Paper, 15 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 


149 Washingten Street. Besteon. 
Jan 25. lt 











CURTIS & WOODBURY 


Respectfully iaform the public that they have removed to 
their new store. 352 Wasaineron Srazgr (Selwyn's Theatre 
Building), which has been expressly fitted up for their busi- 
ness of 


THEATRICAL AND MASQUERADE 
COSTUMES. 


A large ani elegant assortment of MASKS. GOLD and SIL- 
VER LACES, SPANGLES, GIMP aod BRAIDS, FLESH and 
WHITE TIGHTS, SHIRTS, &c., of recent importation from 
Paris, at the lowest prices. Complete outfits for 


Priwate Theatricais 

and Marquerade Parties furnished at short notice, 
CURTIS & WOODBURY, 
362 Washington St... Boston. 
Jaa. 25. 3t 








FRarycis w. BIBD & CO., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 
East Walpole Mass. 














Pepper, ®...... 85 _P....0@ .. 

Cassia, as teat | 4 

eee wag Cream Tartar.56 @ 65 
Pat. @ 18 ; B..0@ 45 

a et Pn at 
. - ; x 

man eae 8S 9 teat pb eB 


For the Manufacture of 


are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET. 


Second-hand Pianos taken wm exchange. Pianos to let. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warcreeme: 
3390 Washington St., Boston. 
Jan. 26. cg 


HALLETT & CUMSTON, 


and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 


OXYGENIZED AIR; 
A CURE 


— FoR — 


CATARRH, 


— AND— 








A NEW GLEE BOOK. 





THE GREETING. A collection of Glees, Quartetts, Cho- 
Part , &e. By L. 0. Emerson, author of ‘‘The 
of Judah,” ‘‘Golden Wreath,” ‘Merry 


DISEASES OF 





MOSES POND & CO.’S 


“EXCELLENT” 


COOKING STOVE, 
FOR COAL OR WOOD 


“EXCELLENT” FOR BAKING, 
“EXCELLENT” FOS ECONOMS, 
“EXCELLENT” FOR DURABILITY, 


MOSES POND & CO. 


Patent Hot-Air and Ventilated Oven 


No Better Stove to be Found! 


79 Blackstone Street, Boston. 








FORTY MILLIONS 
SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN'S ROOFING 


merits have been established as a 


of which has replaced Tin. 


Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Besten. 
LEVI L. WILLCUTT Treasurer. 


Ts now in use in New England, upon the moat costly Public 
and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its 


VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


Ninety +f the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 
New England States have more than 2 {00,000 square feet of 
surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand. feet 








Blankets, 
Quilts, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


HOUSEKEEPING DRY GOODS 


—at— 


POPULAR PRICES. 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


330 Washingten Street. 


~ LINEN WAREHOUSE. — 


Flannels, 








A Gold Medal in 1864, 


best Square Pianos manufactured. 


their place in the front rank of American manufacture.” 


is perfect in every part, and will be 
Fully Warranted for Five Years. 


‘and the present is the time te purchase. i 
CALL AT ONCE AND MAKE YOUR SELECTION. 


taken by instalments if desired. Send for circular. 


A.M. MPHAIL & CO., 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
385 Washingten St., Besten. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO.’S, 
385 Washington Street, Boston, 


GREAT HOLIDAY SALE 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


ONE HUNDRED 
“STAR AND CROWN” 


PIANOFORTES, 


—_— at _— 
No. 385 Washington St., Boston, 
FOR SIXTY DAYS. 


_— 


The entire stock of ONE HUNDRED FIRST-CLASS NEW 
PIANOFORTES of every variety of style, now on hand, 
must and shall be sold within sixty days. 

These Pianos were awarded 


THE LITTLE PITCHER 
STORIES. 


The Sunday Times says :— 

“They are a feature among juvenile stories of the year 

and are meeting with a wide and rapid popularity. The 

writer holds a magic pen.” 

The Norfolk County Journal says :— 

“The stories describe incidents in the lives of four little 

children, tell of their amusements, their arsociates, the ad- 

ventures that befell them, etc. is ts done in a lively, 
, and sometimes humorous manner, and the books 

are just the things to take a ctild’s fancy.” 

“Brief Jotter”’ in the Transcript, says :-— 

“The Little Piteher Stores, by Mrs. age ig gr se! 

dreds of people during the ho!idags. e t 

aunts and that little pitchers in the family 


have eyes, as weil as large ears.” 
Little Pitcher Stories, d vole. 
Price $2.25. 


LITTLE PITCHERS. 
gina: Three INustrations. Price 75 cents. 


RTIE’3 TELEGRAPH. 
= Three Ilustrations. Price 75 cents. 


7 BARNEY'S FORTUNE. 
— Three Illustrations. Price 75 cents. 


18mo. English Fancy Cloths. 
a” For sale by all Booksellers. : 


WILLIAM HL MLL, JR, & 62., 


Publishes, 32 Cornhill. 














Now ready in a neat box. 











FIRE-PROOF SAFES 


Fire Proof Safes of all sises, and of the best 
for sale or made to ender, Wary cheap for 


cash. 
Also, second-hand Safes for sale. 
DENIO & ROBERTS, 





Warehouse, Ne. 55 Water Strest, Becton. 


Causeway, cor. of » Becton 


and the HIGHEST PREMIUMS over all competitors at 
THREE FAIRS during the past month, in addition to num- 
erous other first premjums in past years, and they are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be in every respect equal to the 


They have received the unqualified eommendations of 
many of the most prominent musicians and critics in the 
United States, and have been endorsed as ‘‘worthy to take 


Every instrument is thorough y and substantially made ; 


No better opportunity wiil ever occur for obtaininga du- 
rable and satisfactory Pianoforte, at the /ow:sst possible price, 


Pianos to let. Old Pianos taken in exchange. Payments 


OR. C. L. BLOOD, 


No. 9 Montgomery Place, 


Bos T ‘ON, MASS. 


CHRONIC CATARRK. 


Why entertain this loathsome disease when relief can be 
obtained? We meet those every day who are suffering from 


Catarrh to such an extent, that the Air Passages in the head 
are in a partly decomposed condition,—the nose and throat 


filled with such a mass of corrupt matter that they are ob- 


jects of disgust to themselves, and of pity to those with 
whom they associate. 

Chronic Catarrh usually affects the head, fauces and bron- 
chia] tubes. It is invariably caused by humoral or inflam- 
matory blood, by which the mucous membrane is made sore 
or inflamed, producing a copious effusion of viscid matter. 
If it be paoduced by Scrofula in the blood it is almost cer- 
tain to end in Consumption, unless speedily cured, because 
it is impossible to entirely prevent the matter from run- 
ning down the Bronchial into the air vesicles, and such is 
the excoriating or scalding property of the matter, its con- 
tact with the delicate linings of the sir-cells at once canses 
irritation, and invites the humeral properties of the blood 
to deposit therein Tubercies and Ulcers. 


Catarrh almost always attends Consumption, and fre- 
quently leads to it. 


In Oxygenized Air we have a positive cure for this disease. 
The remedy is taken by inhalation, breathed directly into 
the lungs, and through them carried into the blood ; thus 
as soon as the blood will carry it, it reaches all parts of the 
system, decomposing the impure matter in the blood and 
expelling it through the pores, and through the natural 
channels from the system. Thus you will see that the 
cause of the disease is removed, and the disease itself must 
follow. 


In this same manner we treat and radically cure Bron- 
chitis and Consumption. Let no one suffering from these 
diseases despair of relief. If you are too far away to visit 
our Office and see us personally, write a description of your 
symptoms, and forward to the address below. 

Send for our circular, which gives a full description of 
these diseases. 

Out of the mamy thousands of testimonials received we 
publish the following :— 


Dr. C. L. Bioop : 
Dear Sir,—I desire to give you my testimony in regard to 
the value of your scientific system of treating Catarrh and 
diseases of the respiratory organs. I have used your rem- 
edy, ‘‘Oxygenized Air,’ in my practice for the last year 
with complete success. I have cured the worst forms of 
Catarrh, and a majority of the cases of Bronchitis and Con- 
sumption in their advanced stages. I unqualifiedly pro- 
nounce ‘‘Oxygenized Air” the greatest boon ever yet con- 
ferred upon our suffering race, and hope the day is not far 
distant whem every intelligen® physician will adopt your 
system in the treatment of all forms of chronic affections. 
Fraternally yours, L. M. LEE, M.D., 

No. 199 Westminster street, Providence. 


Dr. C. L. Broop: 
My Dear Sir,—I have tested your remedy, “Oxygenised 
Air,” in advanced stages of Catarrh, Bronchitis and Con 
sumption, and the results have been, in the highest sense, 
satisfactory. So positive am I of its wonderful power to 
arrest the progress of the above-named diseases, that I can 
conscientiously advise all who may be suffering from them 
to place themselves under the treatment at once. 
Respectfully yours, Rav. RB. TOMLINSON, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Send for circular, and address 


DR. C. L. BLOOD, 


LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT 





AND DEALERS I 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART 
Ne 819 Washington Street, Besten 


DUDLZY WULLiAMS. 
Jan. 4. 


WILLIAM BYRRETT. 
on 








ATWOOD’S 


Recommended dy the medical feculty. These bitters 
mirably improve the circulation, promate digestion, ceatnal 
tone to the stomach vigor ‘and correc 


seul eat tp Ate tak eee Dement ae hospitals 
y y y avy Surgeons tals 
during the late war. and sold by © 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 
139 Summer Street, Boston, 


and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 
Nov. 28. tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
Ne. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACER, Boston.) 


CA'TERS,, on the shortest notice, andat ressonab 
Tatas, for int . 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES 
argeorsmall, Every requisite furnished from Babie 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome sfyle 
Superier Ice-Creams, Cake and Cowmfecd 
themary of all sorts. Nov. 2. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are meationed in the award as 
“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


118 Milk Street, Beston. ly 




















ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON, 
Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facill- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Oct. 5. 
A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 








NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


ite Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REWEDY In all cases of Neuralgis Facia- 
lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 
to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. : 

Even in the severest eases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- 
eral nervous de. angements,—of many years standing,—af- 
fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few 
weeks at the utmost, always affords the most astonishing re- 
lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
nent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 
aLwars be used with pexrgct sarerr. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our most EmI- 
NENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unquali- 





fied approval. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, and postage. 
One package......... SE.OG: 5.0620 Postage 6 cents 
Six packages........ 5.00. ...0000 mele 1S 
Twelve packages..... OBB. oi i280 CRE eles 


“It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drags and 
medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & C0.,: 


Sole Proprictors, 


120 Tremont Street, Besten, Mass. 
Nov. 2. 8m. 








PARKER 


With the recent improvements and reduced price make it 
the cheapest as wellas the best for family ue. JOHN 
D. CLAPP, Sele Agent fer New Engiand 
and Canada, 106 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


All kinds of Maghines for sale, exchanged, repaired an 
to let. Needles of every style. C eop6m Sept. 21. 








THEODORE S. HARRIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO HARRIS & CHAPMAN, 


APOTHECARY, 


And Importer of 

— 7“ Riek Paris Wares, 

Fine Drugs, and their Preparations, 
130 Tremont Street,. 

Factna raz Common, DiagonaL wirm Pazx Stasse Caurcn 

BOSTON. 


PORTLY GENTLEMEN, 
GHING from 200 to 300 Ibs., can be fitted out with 
Under-Coats, Over-Coats, Pants and. Vests, Shirts and 
Drawers, at about HALF-PRICE, at : notes OAK HALL. 
FREEDMEN AND BOTS: 


LARGE LOT OF CLOTHING, adapted to the une of the 
Freedmen and Children—Cazar. OAK HALL. 








THIN CLOTHING?! 


LARGE LOT OF THIN CLOTHENG for Shipping to 
Hot Climates, WacLesaLe on Rersap. 
OAK HALL. 





GENTLEMEN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

LARGE LOT OF WHOLE FALL PANTS—Btack, Dos- 
SKins, Oxroap, Mrxzp Cassimenzs and other fabrics, 
Also, Surtour Over-Coats, Backs, 


adapted to your use. eo — 
ROCKS Coats, vi ps ; 
. _ a rid w. Simmons & €O., 
‘ 32 North ars opposite Me.chants’ Row. 
Jan. 4. 





nem ne aera} 
CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 
- WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
(a From Long Wharf. 43 
The new and elegant extreme Clipper-Ship 
STAR OF HOPE. 





tons, she will have —_ Gespateh. Ap- 
ply to NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
127 St., corner of Broad. 
mente Stevens, Baker & Co., Agents im San Francisco. 
Jan. ll. 





9 Montgomery Place, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


aad 
despatch. : 
‘ For freight, &e., apply at California Packet Pier, Ne. 114 


GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, 
ANAHUAC; 








3” Physicians wanted to adopt this system of practice. 
Jen. IL. et 
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” rg vad 

ag a ang ent 
eer id shiny hack, gn: ‘Well, Massa, 
I’d just as leave give you a quarter for a as 
anyboy alee,” ‘Is have to put you ifl by 
the back door, then.” All right. I guess you 
needs’t- get down,” said Sambo; ashe Stirted for 
the end of the h . Flinging open the door 
he was about to , when the empty coffin met 

oo moment the truth 

bress de Tord”, . exclaimed, while his hair 

end, an es 8 ing from 

his head ; dad Get, want to 

ride, nohow! But, massa,” he continuéd, when 

he had recovered from the shock, “I'll give you 

the quarter all the same. if you won’t say nothing 
about it.”—Springfield Republican. 

Tue INTELLIGENT TRAVELLER.—Many of the 
stories o rs idi ilroad 
travelle: riepe bi er and 
few be' g : n Incident 
which lately happened at one'of our Springfield 
ticket-offices. In the rush and crowd of travellers 
which surrounded the window, on the day before 

pecs he weakly-looking individual, who 
a vidently. ‘‘to enjoy very poor .health,”’ 
owen ap ne the ae —— 
som , draw t, “What's to 
stichiees The efiicient gentleman who dis- 


and, hesitating 


tributes passports, and never gives other than a 
courteous 
©” 

er tha 


newer, replied, ‘‘Sixteen dollars ard a 
hal The seeker for knowledge was also a 
a “ae 


ie complaint?” 


t’s all used u 
to which the railroad man replied that he didn’t. 
“Wall, do you know Miss Pettis, out there?” 
said the idiot and invalid, and the answer again 
was anegative. ‘‘Wall,” explained the inquirer, 
“I'd hearn that she was a clairvoyant, or some 
thing 0’ that sort, and I ‘thought I’d see if fi 
couidn’t help me,’”’ and he retired. TWi 
tickets had m sold during the conversation, 
and another study of human nature revealed. 
— Springfield Republican. 


Two Brings.— i he ae 
Under the splendor of Fashion’s fane, 
Thronged with the worldly, the wealthy, the vain, 
An ocean of gems in a soft lace mist, 
Archbishop, two bishops, a dean to ‘‘assist!’’ 


Flowers and feathers, and jewels and lace, 
An “‘ivory”’ and a “‘rosebud’”’ face, 


Gossamer white o’er a forest o 
Boat (a pbWEin hey UMA BAIA 
Bound together for and for ill, 

With a cup of wealth ’would be hard to fill; 
’Tis already full of the golden store— 


So full that a tew of its drops fun o’er. 


A fearful power for weal or for woe— 

A power that only a few men can know; ° 
The power to help mankind to good, 
Who use it well, as a Christian should. 


Ah! proud young noble and lady fair, 
Life’s rave beginning—glorious pair! 
Bethink ye well of gold’s great might: 


T Tr 
etaceeaheren. Pita ot 


Within the sight of her childhood’s home, 
Scarcely a rustle, scarcely a sound, % 
Save the half-breathed sigh of her friends around! 


Grey silk, guiltless of flounces and bows, 

White bonnet adorned with a single rose, 

Soft, tender dove eyes, looking down 

With a world of trust in their half-veiled brown! 


The father-rector, godly, wi 

With faltering colco, ith dew-wet, 

Speaking the words iff a sol Asse 
ughtér to one aléne. 

lie ~ 


That shall give hi 

One! till togetherfhe | ae 
‘the turf close by ; 

life shall cease, 


Ouptail the tine 
t till 4 els 
Ant the twin he: ts 
—London Society. 
TuE ORIGINAL 


parent? 
in the far West, and gave the slaves 
of Missouri. Then came the clothing of the 
black man with a suit of blue, and a bayonet and 
musket in his hand. To the rebels we are indebt- 
ed for this. Upon entering the city of New Or- 
leans two regiments of colored troops were found 
with colored officers, which was beyond the point 
we attained. ‘The white rebel soldiers had run 
away. The colored ones alone remained, and 
were resting quietly in their houses. The attack 
upon the army which I commanded before Baton 
Rouge was a severe one, and we needed rein- 
forements to hold our own. I telegraphed to 
Washington for aid, it being after the secend Bull 
Run fight, and they answered,‘“‘We can’t give a 
man.” I then replied, ‘‘I1 must call on Africa for 
help;’”’ and did so. Sending for the officers of 
the two negro regiments, I asked them if they 
were willing to enlist and fight for the Union. 
They replied ‘‘Yes;’’ and in ten days I had two 
regiments, and shortly afterward tour of them. 
They asked me if their officers could still com- 
mand them. I replied yes, as I was too far awa 
from Washington to have that question settled. 
(Loud laughter.) These men represented .$15,- 
era worth Sisdane roperty, and ha’ en 
iving alf their li e ifpth: Shed ap geen 
their aifdhelyLiene ie 'cffidfen, “ind” they 
told me that they had been asked to enter the 
rebel service and dare not refuse. I had heard 
that amegro would not fight. «I asked them if 
they would fight. They replied ‘‘Yes; try us.” 
I asked them if they could fight, why already 
had not some good black man struck a blow for 
liberty, in the absence of so many of their mas- 
ters? hesi re rerging 
them to wid Be t n in- 
surrection, a war of races would have ensued, 
and then what general of your forces would have 
given us aid when we would have been_ compel]. 
ed to-call for it? I was unable to answer th 
question. From that day I have always belicved 
a war of races to be an impossibility. People 
daily rushed into my office and told me long sto- 
ries of a rising to take place in one parish or the 
other. I never feared a rising; events proved it 
to be an impossibility.—Gen. Butler's Speech at 
Washington. 


Joun G. WuisTigg ANQ THE Frienps.—[The 
New Bedford ‘onder, id B article on mt de- 
cease of the late Thomas A. Greéne, made an al- 
. — . _ ee which drew from him a 
reply. e following is the concluding paragraph 
of .Mr. W.’s letter, which is of interest from its 
personal explanations.|—‘‘My cdject in referring 
to the article in the paper was mainly to correct a 
statement regarding myself, viz.: That in conse- 
quence of the opposition of the Society of Friends 
to the anti-slavery movement, I did not for years 
attend their meetings. This is not true. From 
my youth up, whenever my health permitted, 
I have been a constant attendant of our meetings 
for religious arma, This is true, however, unt 
after our meeting-houses were denied by the 
yearly meeting, for anti-slavery purposes, I did 
not feel it inmy way for some years, to attend the 
annual meeting at Newport. I'rom a feeling of 
duty I protested against that decision when it was 
made; but was given to understand pretty dis- 
tinctly that there was no ‘weight’ in my words. 
It was a hard day for reformers; some stitied their 
convictions; others not adding patience to their 
faith, allowed themselves to be worried out of the 
society. Abolitionists holding office were very 


generally ‘drop out,’ and the ark of the 
chureh siieuaiad on with no profane anti-slavery 


hands upon it. For myself, having no taste for 
controversy which must necessarily become per- 
sonal, I left the society to its course, and took 
mine, feeling quite sure the work would go on, 
whether Friends went with it or not, I never 
despaired of @ great change in the views of the 
society, but I knew that I could do little to pro- 
mote it, the pleas of youth and enthusiasm were 
not likely to heeded by my elders, who, in 
common with the great majority of all sects, sited 
to comprehamd the breadth and scope of a great 
providential movement—God’s controversy with 
oppression. How many of those dear old friends, 
80 active on that occasion, have since fallen asleep 
in the Lord, ing in his mercy alone, and not 
in their church politics! Others still living in 
honored age, have, in patient and steady labor for 
the slave, made beautiful atonement for the error 
of that day of darkness. I, too, mercifully spared 
to see the last fetter fall, have learned many les- 
sons of distrust of myself, and charity for others. 
In the great moral miracle of our age I find no 
for self-exaltation. It is not of man, but of 
; With a feeling of awful reverence and grat- 

itude, I recognize the fact that He has pe 
me to be in some’ instrumental in a work 
of which I was not worthy; and that the folly 
and inexperience, as well as the wrath of man, 

have been made to praise Him. 

Ax Iecrpent iv rae Earry Newsparer Lirk 
op Bexnett.—Mr. Dickens, in one of his books 
them as turn- 
tinto a point with a sensation 
that even when the editor got thrashed 


Editor Cowhided “Again!? “It js not,}1 think, 
generally known that Mr. Dickens was referring 
to an actual case, which is tolerably notorious in 
America, and is told with great glee by the person 
most deeply interested. That person is no other 
than the notorious James Gordog Bennett, of the 
New York Herald, and it is thus he tells his story 
to his friends:—The Herald had for a long time 
violently attacked a certain actress. One day the 
lady’s husband, himself an actor, came to the Her- 
ald office, walked into Mr. Bennett’s room, and 
said:—‘‘Are you Mr. Bennett?” ‘‘I am” was the 
reply; ‘take a seat?’ ‘No, sir, I will not take a 
seat; you have insulted my wife.” ‘Who is 
your wife?” Name mentioned. ‘Never heard 
of her.’’ ‘But your dramatic — ae insulted 
hery’. .. Thatyie hj re nolg you. 
spodetiie: d the efhns d took ihe pro 
prietor of the m his chair, flung him on 
the floor, kicked him in the rear, rolled him over, 
kicked him again, clutched hold of his throat and 
left the office. What did the victim do? He 
called upon one of his employes, wrote out an 
account of the affair, caused sensation cards to be 
struck off—‘‘Fourth Edition—Atrocious Assault 
upon the Editor.” ‘‘Fitth Edition—Further Par- 
ticulars of the Cowardly Assault upon the Edi- 
tor;’”’ and soon all New York was buying the Her- 
ald. ‘‘But,” ee) Bennett, “I added a Jittle gar- 
nish which was not strictly true. I said we 
would have pardoned this unmannerly, cowardly 
assault upon an unarmed man but for one circum- 
stance: this despicable wretch, not content with 
ferocio j q th b nness 
to take; rt la! ic lying 
on the table and to pocket it.’? The next day 
when the actor appeared upon the stage, he was 
greeted with cries of ‘‘Who stole Bennett’s quar- 
ter?” and whenever he a the or = 

ted him, unti igeptife were driven o 
- sag stage and the ssh nnrsits adds Bennett, 
“was my revenge.”’—English paper. 


LittLe Rose.— 


she comes wjth fairy foptsteps— 
ee oe et ee 
: er bhfdow plays Tike summer shad 
Across the garden wall. ~ 
The golden light is dancing bright 
’Mid the mazes of her hair, 
And her fair young locks are aving free 
» To the wooing of her hair~ of 
Like a sportful fawn she boundeth 
So gleefully along; 
As a wild young bird she caroleth 
The burden of a song. 
The sulfite? flowers ate cldftérihe thick 
Around her dancing feet, 


And on her cheek the summer breeze 
Is breathing soft and sweet. 


The very sunbeams seem to linger 
Above the holy head, 

And the wild flowers at her coming 
Their richest fragrance shed. 


HREATAR BL CHO 


Oh! how fondly do they nestle 
Round the soul that knows no sin. 

She comes—the spirit of her childhood— 
A thing of mortal birth, 

Yet bearing still the breath of Heaven 
To redeem her from the earth. 

She comes in bright-robed innocence, 
Unsoiled by blot or blight, 

And passeth by our wayward path, 
A gleam of angel light. 

Oh! blessed things are children— 
The gifts of heavenly love; 

They stand betwixt our world-hearts 
And better things above; 

They link us with the spirit-world 
Of purity and truth, 

And keep our hearts still fresh and young 
With the presence of their youth. 


—Blackwood’s Magazine. —__ 


CHARACTER OF Gen. GRANT.—Grant’s extreme 
simplicity of behavior and directness of expression 
imposed on various officers, both above and below 
him. ‘They thought him a good, plain man, who 
had blundered into one or two successes; and 
who, therefore, could not be immediately re- 
moved; but they deemed it unnecessary to re- 

ard his judgment, or to count upon his ability. 

is superiors made their plans invariably without 
consulting him, and his subordinates sometimes 
sought to carry out their own campaigns, in op- 
position or indifference to his orders, not doubt- 
ing that, with their superior intelligence, they 
could conceive and execute triumphs which 
would excuse or even vindicate their course. It 
is impossible to understand the early history of 
the war, without taking it into account, that nei- 
ther the government nor its important command- 
ers gave Grant credit for intellectual ability or 
military genius. His other qualities were rated 
low. Because he was patient some thought it 
impossible to provoke him; and because of his 
calmness, it was supposed that he was stolid. In 
battle, or in campaigning, he did not seem to care 
or consider so much what the enemy was doing 
as what he himself meant to do; and this trait, 
to enthusiastic or even brilliant soldiers, appeared 
inexplicable. A great commander, it was imag- 
ined, should be nervous, excitable, inspiring his 
men and captivating his officers; calling private 
soldiers by their names, making eloquent address- 
es in the field, and waving his drawn sword in 
battle. Great commanders had done all these 
things, and won; and many men, who could do 
all these things, fancied themselves therefore 
great commanders. Others imagined wisdom to 
consist in science alone; they sought success in 
learned and elaborate plans, requiring months to 
develop, when the enemy was immediately before 
them; they mancuvred when it was time to fight; 
they intrenched when they should have attacked, 
and studied their books when the field should 
have been their only problem. 

Grant was like none of these. If he possessed 
acquirements, he appeared unconscious of them; 
he made no allusions to the schools, and never 
hesitated to transgress their rule$, whén the oe- 
casion seemed to him to demand it. So, he nei- 
ther won men’s hearts by blandishments, nor af- 
fected their imaginations by brilliancy of beha- 
vior; nor did he seem profound, to thosé who are 
impressed only by a display of learning. All 
these things should be appreciated by those who 
seek to understand his character or career.—Ba- 
deau’s Military History. 


King Tneopore or Apysstnra.—In Gondar 
there resided a number of merchants who enter- 
tained a very subtle difference from the church 
respecting the nature of Christ. When Theo- 
dore heard of it, he ordered them immediately 
into his presence. ‘‘Do you acknowledge the 
Abouna (the Bishop)?” he asked. “Certainly,” 
they all replied. ‘‘Then in that case, my chil- 
dren,’”’ résponded the king, ‘‘you are rebels if 
you think differently from the Abouna, who is 
the head of the church, and from me, who am the 
temporal protector. Abjure your errors at once, 
or the public executioner shall exercise the func- 
tions of his office.’”” At that moment the execu- 
tioner, armed with his heavy sword, made his ap~ 
pearance. The unfortunate victims urged that 
they had been taken by surprise, and requested 
three days to think the matter over. ‘‘Good,’’ 


ed “by ‘millions. No matter if conteriye am i 
elapsed since one of the family set foot on our soil; 
the obligaties is sti asme, and wherever they 
may be scattered over the face of the earth, their 
sick, their insane, their defectives, their paupers, 
cng van yo sere a d alth “4 
the of original settlement. n ough 
they Have ach utred “esnbecqheht #éttlentent 
in another State, in towns where they will be 
acknowled, and provided for, yet our own 
statutes, as the attorney-general informs us ina 
most elaborate and able treatises forbids us to 
remove them except with their free consent. 
Two or three ill ce. One hun- 
dred years ago all town.in the 
cguaty, of Worcester whose political sentiments 
according to tradition were obnoxious to his fel- 
low-citizens, emigrated to a neighboring State, 
whete he lived and ‘died, and his descendants 
after him to the fourth generation, all having set- 
tlements in that State, and nearly all being own- 
ers of the soil. Agfew.years since one of his 
great-grandsons returned..to Massachusetts, be- 
cantecifieaod and ent to’d funath’’ hospital 
at a cost to the small town above named, whence 
his ancestors originated, of about twelve hundred 
dollars,up to this time, and of two hundred dol- 
lars ‘# year, in addition, as long ‘as he may live. 
He cannot legally be returned to his own birth- 
place and the home of his fathers for four genera- 
tions. About 1743 a family left a small town in 
the county of Bristol and gained settlements suc- 
cessively in three other New England States, 
never returning to reside in Massachusetts. One 
hundred aud eighteen years afterward four idiot 
members of this family were returned to this 
State to be supported by the ancestral town at an 
expense of not less than six hundred dollars a 
year. A town in the county of Norfolk, by vir- 
tue-ef an ancestral settlement, is now compelled 
to support a lunatic who escaped a few months 
sin fom the almshouse of his native city, 
where his legal’ residence is undisputed. It is 
just that our people should be relieved of these 
burdens, whic ¢mpposes on its cit- 
izens.—Gov. Bi ddress. 


{ Granz’s Mipitary Poricyz,Until the 
eee RP Shion, Graht had babpoosd as nearly 
every one else did at the North, that one or two 
victories for th ce the South 
to return to it nce; en the rebels 
recovered so soon from the crushing defeat of 
Donels6A €8*make the prodigious effort of Shiloh; 
when even the loss of Nashville and Bowling 
Green and Colgypbug, and-nearly all of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, appeared not to lessen their ener- 
gy or ov. e, their getermipation, he became 
certain that the contest was to Poor atg and 
inte beyond anything that had yet been seen. 
This bohict develo he peculiar ae of the 
manner in which the war should be carried on. 
He dpoughe then, and remained firm, in the con- 
viction ever afterwards, that it was not extended 
territory, nor capital cities, nor fortified places, 
that should be the prime object of any command- 
er’s strategy ; for it had been proven that all these 
could be n e rmined 
foes, but e n me the 
points of attack; that these should, be. pursyed 
wherever they moved, regardless, comparatively, 
of positions and forts; that the armies must not 
only be defeated, but destroyed; and that, there- 
fore, the policy of merely outwitting or outma- 
neevering the enemy, or forcing the evacuation 


of the ab d i ’ 
anQeWbdie BiG) fous @ cobedh Baad Be esi 
force, was unwise; that every effort should be 
made to find and fight the rebel armies again and 
again, and that only when those armies were ei- 
ther subdued or annihilated, would.the rebellion 
end. | Upon this idea he thereafter acted, so far 
as*hé hid control. He did not underrate “the 
value of places, but he was always willing to sac- 
rifice them for armies. Ile did not depreciate the 
value of life, but he thought that even life should 
be freely spent, if so the great object of the war 
could be attained. He believed, indeed, that life 
rapidly expended in a vigorous campaign would 
gh an economy of life in the end. : 
‘rom, this time, .theretare,,G gave up the 
idea vba dsb reac ore thd prop- 
erty of the South; outh had made the war 
avowedly one of the people, and the people being 
a party must suffer, until the people as well as 
the suldiers were conquered. Henceforth he 
gave his subordinates orders to live upon the re- 
sources of the country without stint, whenever 
their necessities compelled; and he abandoned all 
desire to protect the institution. of slavery, al- 
though he himself had been a slaveholder, and 
had no sympathy with the merely political idea 
of abolition. Whatever opposed the effort to 
maintain the unity of the country, must be de- 
stroyed.—Badeau's Military History. 


’ “~ ~ " ye *-* 7) 

Heh? Gray. have’ admired and trusted 
many statesmen: I profoundly loved Henry Clay. 
Though a slaveholder, he was a champion of 
gradual emancipation when Kentucky formed her 
first state constitution in-his early manhood; and 
he was Vethe-s: when s ete revise 
it, half ibey dake. C) wa eer vative 
in the true sense of that much-abused term; sat- 
isfied to hold by the présent until hé could see 
clearly how to exchange it for the better; but his 
was no, obstinate, bigoted conservatism, but.such 
as became'an intelligent and patriotic American. 
From his first entrance into Congress he had been 
a zealous and effective champion of internal jm- 
provements, the protection of home industry, a 
sound and uniform national currency—those lead- 
ing features of a comprehensive, beneficent na- 
tional policy which commanded the fullest assent 
of my judgment and the best exertions of my 
voice and pen. I loved him for his generous na- 
ture, his gallant bearing, his thrilling eloquence 
and his life-long devotion to what I deemed our 
country’s unity, prosperity and just renown. 
Hence, from the hour of his nomination in May to 
thacof his defeat in November, I gave every hour, 
every effort, every thought to his election. My 
wife and then surviving child (our third) spent 
the summer at a farm-house in a rural township in 


i a i. he a 


canvass. I traveled and spoke much; I wrote, I 
think, an average of three columns of The Zyib- 
une each secular day; and I gave the residue of 
the hours I could save from sleep to watching the 


canvass and doing whatever I could to repder our 
ee Cs 
my lodgti¥ WeaPth two t 


rept to 
ree A. 
M., with,my head so heated by fourteen to six- 
teen hours of incessant reading and writing, that 
1 could or¥ win'sieep by means of copidus effu- 
sions from a shower-bath; and these, while they 
probably saved me from a dangerous fever, 
brought out such myriads of boils, that—though 
I did not heed them till after the battle was fought 
out and lost~—I was covered them for six 
months ensuing, often fifty or sixty at once, so 
that I could ¢ iv 2g ition-in-which to rest, 
but passed SRE hed Peo in a@@ easy chair. 
And these unwelcome visitors returned to plague 
me, though less severely, the following winter. I 
have suffered from their kindred since, though 
never as I did fpom their yoyng luxuriance in that 
winter of *44-. 
Looking back through almost a quarter of a 
century on that Clay canvass of 1844, I say de- 








answered the king, ‘‘you shall have the time you 
ask for™ “Let'these men,” he added, turning to 
his guard, ‘‘be kept without food or drink, and | 
in three days bring them again before me.’ By | 
the evening of the second day there was not one | 
of the party who did not protess to hold identical | 
opinions on the nature of Christ with those of the | 
king and Abouna! | 
Negousie, the rebel chief, had long harassed | 
the king by making incursions into the country, | 
naupd retreating towards the mountains, laden | 

ith spoil, at the approach of the royal army. | 
At length, in January, 1861, Theodore so) 
hemmed his rival in that his retreat was impos- | 
sible. On the evening preceding the day of the | 
battle, the voice of a herald was heard proclaim- | 
ing aloud from a neighboring height—‘‘Thus | 
speaks the Djan-hoi:—I pardon all those who) 
wiil this night quit the camp of Negousit, and I. 
assign them three places of refuge; the church | 
of Axum, that of Adowa, and my own camp. | 
As to those whom I shall to-morrow find under | 
arms, let them expect no mercy.’” At dawn of 
day scarcely twenty followers remained to Ne- 
gousi¢; these were all killed except the chief and | 
his brother, who were taken alive. When brought | 
before Theodore, he promised them their life and | 
liberty if they would return to their allegiance; | 
but the next day he ordered their rigot hands and | 
left feet to be severed from their bodies, and by a) 
refinement of cruelty refused them a drop of wa- | 
ter to assuage their thirst. Both brothers died | 
under the fearful operation. As for the other in- | 
surgentaf i, e. fg: hes AG proc: | 
lamation? tuar® in ¢ , the; 
greater number were ruthlessly dragged out and 
executed. It was on this occasion, when Theo- 
dore had thus vigorously crushed out sedition | 
from his empire, he made a speech to the assem- 
bled clergy in answer to an address ~—_o 
in which he used these words: : 
agreement with God. He has promised not to} 
come down upon the earth to smite me, and I on 
my part, have promised not to ascend to heaven 
to molest Him there.’’—LeJeun’s Abyssinia. 


Ccuriovs Awxomaty ry THe Strrcement- 


we are yet by our own laws responsible for the | 


support of ali the descendants of every man and 





at once brought out & special 
aan eee announcement, “The 





ment within our limits, who must surely be gount- 


|mominated, and 


| that of Offenbach. 


liberately that i y n lost—that 
it need not nape Fenltele: was much 
good work done in it, but not half so much as 
there should have been. I, for example, was in 
the very prime of life—33 years old—and knew 
how to writé for a newspaper; and I printed in 
that canvass one of the most effective daily po- 
litical journals ever yet issued. It was sold for 
two cents; and it had 15,000 daily subscribers 
when the canvass closed. It should have had 
100,000 from the first day onward; and my “Clay 
Tribune’’—a campaign weekly issued six months 
for titty cents—should have had not less than a 
quarter of a million. And those two issues, 
wisely and caretull, distributed, could not have 
failed to turn the long doubtful scale in favor of 
Mr. Clay’s election. Of course I mean that 
other effective, devoted journals should also have 
been systematically disseminated, until every 
voter whe could and would read a Whig journal 
had been supplied with one, even though he had 
paid nothing for it. A quarter of a million cam- 
paign Zribunes would have cost at most $125,000; 
and there were single houses largely engaged in 
mining or manufacturing who were dama 
more than that amount by Mr. Clay’s defeat, and 
the consequent repeal.of the tariff of ’42. There 
should have been $1,000,000 raised by open sub- 
scription during the week in which Mr. Clay was 
y dime of it judiciously, 
providently capeelied in furnishing intormation 
touching the canvass, to the voters of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. To put a good, 
efficient journal into the hands of every voter 
who will read it, is the true mode of prosecuting 
a political canvass; meetings and speeches are 


| well enough, but this is indispensable. Mr. Clay 
might have been elected if his prominent, earnest 


supporters had made the requisite exertions and 


| sacrifices; and I cannot but bitterly feel that great 
‘and lasting public calamities would thereby have 
“T have e ah’! been averted.—Horace Greeley. 


Orre i Tie ble will present is 
Most widely celebrated throughout the theaters 
and concert rooms of Europe is unquestionably 
Wedding music and 
ma together, after a fashion altogether 


Laws or MassacuvseTts.—While our settled | dented, he has produced a class of m 
residents number on!y a few hundred thousand, | Oper@y-half-burlesque, which 


belongs 
alone. The buriesques of the old e 
livened by popular airs or selections from the o} 


woman who has ever gained or derived a oe [Ta stage, and the music is gltogoibes of a light ” 


is Most in 
<*a29 wn * 


kind, bat Offenbach when most in 
@erre'T tort "he gt te +e 


Massachusetts, while I gave heart and soul to the” 


earnest, and some of his best comical effects are 
brought about by elaborate concerted pieces, such 
as none of his predecessors would have dream- 
ed of composing—save for’ the purpose of avow. 
rs f high art. A thorough master of melody 
and harmony, he has made them subservient to 
the spirit of grotesque humor, which preéminent- 
ly characterizes the present age. We may almost 
call the mfddte of thenineteenth cefitury the’age 
of Offenbach. Nor is the popularity of this most 
original genius confined to any class of the-sev- 


delight. No s& r has of hi asterpieces 
been produced #Paris’ thante is e brought 
out at all the German capitals, to awaken the 
laughter and applause of everybody. Each of 
the works, on a large scale, which he has brought 
out of late, may be said to have marked an epoch. 
The effect of ‘‘Orphee aux Enfers’”’ has not died 
out yet. After bein rformed on every stage of 
coniinentak Euvopesit has furnished quindrilles for 
the fashionable ball-room,: tunes - sp humble 
barrel-or ngs and ru ‘or..the music- 
hall. The haple of the Old “World may truly 
be said to live and breath Offenbach. It is 
enough to assert that this greatest of musical hu- 
morists is still in the prime of life and vigor. 
Each of his later works has been better than its 
predecessor, and the Jast, ‘‘La Grande Duchesse 
de Gerolstein,’”’ brought out at the Theatre des 
Varietes, the scene of hig more recent triumphs, 
is the most successful of themall. Jacques Offen- 
bach was born at Cologne, on the 21st of June, 
1819, and at the age of fourteen he became a pu- 
pil of the French Conservatoire. In 1847 he suc- 
ceeded M. Barbereau as leader of the orchestra of 
the Theatre Francais and at about the same time 
gave signs of a talent for composition, by setting 
to music the Fables of La Fontaine. ‘These fa- 
bles are; as a matter of “course, committed to | 


deriving a new charm from the music of Offen- | 
bach they soon made their way through all the | 
best circles of French ‘society. Offenbach had 
also become celebrated:asxam artist on the violen- 
cello. Nevertheless, his career was then only 
just beginning, and his present fame dates from 
1850, when he obtained the right to open the 
world-renowned Bouffes Parisiens. This theater, 
erected in the Champs Elysees, at once became 
the rage of Paris; and, when summer had depart- 
ed, and the brilliant Champs could be no longer 
visited, the hall in the Passage Choicsul, once 
named after M. Comte, became its winter home. 
The enterprising spirit-of Offenbach. has been 
fully commensurate with his genius; to secyre 
vogue for his productions the established compe- 
titions offered rewards and prizes, and, in 1857-58 
gave anew impulse to his Eutopéam fame by trav- 
elling to Englandand Germany’ with his own 
vocal company. The. pieces brought out on the 
opening of the theatre in the Champs Elysees, in 
the summer of 1850, ‘‘Les deux Aveugles,”’ and 
**Une nuit Blanche.”’ Thus was begun a long list 
of successes, among which we may name ‘Bat- 
aclan’’ and ‘‘Le Violoneux,’”’ produced in the 
same year; ‘‘Tronib Alcazer,” ‘‘Le Postilion en 
Gage,” ‘‘Le Rose de Saint Fleur,” ‘‘Le Financier 
et le Saratier,’”’ all produced in 1856, and ‘‘Crocke 
Fer,” brought out in 1857. These, which were 
operettas of the highest kind, were soon followed 
by ‘“‘Les Baisers du Diable,’’ a pkantasmagoria in 
three tableaux, and then came the famous “Or- 
phee aux Enfers,’’ whlch drew crowds for three 
hundred successive nights, and furnished airs tor 
the pianos of every fashionable drawing-room in 
Paris and London. Other popular works are ‘‘Le 
Chanson de Fortunio,” “Le Port des Soupirs,” 
“‘Apothecaro at Perrugier,” ‘‘Le Roman Com- 
ique,”’ and ‘‘M. et Mdme. Denis,” the last being 
brought out in 1862. In the season of 1864-65 
Offenbach achieved a triumph in a theater of 
larger dimensions, the Varietes, honorably known 
for many years as one of the chief temples to the 
comic muse. Here he brought out “La Belle 
Helena,” an exquisitely humorous version of the 
old Homeric myth. Offenbach’s last and greatest | 
success is “La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein,’”’ 
which was recently produced at the Vurietes, and 
is now the grand sensation of Europe. It charms 
every ear and shakes all sides with laughter.— 
New York Review. 

THE SUPREMACY OF THE Press.—In this cent- 
ury a new empire has arisen, greater already than 
the Rome of the Cesars or the popes, yet only in 
its infancy. Itis the empire of the press. The 
world has seen many systems of power—that of 
the Free Masons, who have secretly influenced all 
Christendom; the society of the Jesuits; the 
Priesthood,. both -Catholice- and. Protestant; «the 
army; the law; but none of those possess the 
terrible power of the press. The pulpit is even 
now a second-rate means of influencing the masses 
of mankind; the army is at the best mere brute 
force; the law is now nothing but an umpire in 
disputes; but the newspaper is everything. It 
takes the place of the parliament, of the courts, 
of the church. There is no method of acting 
upon mind, of revolutionizing the convictions of 
a nation, of inspiring new ideas and directing 
popular movements, which compares with it in 
rapidity, directness and extent. All other meth- 
ods are clumsy or imperfect; but this is almost | 
like the light of the sun, so swift, electric and | 
universal in its influence. Yet how young and 
undeveloped is the new empire. Journalism as a 
profession is a creation of the last thirty years; as 
a great profession it is no older than the telegraph. 
But to-day it is the supreme power of the world. 
Thirty years ago the orators ruled America; to- 
day itis ruled by the editors. This sway will 
become far more absolute thad aby Of us'éan real- 
ize. See what has already been done. We have | 
put a newspaper into the hands of every man in | 
the United States. Fora mere trifle the news of 
the whole world is spread uut before him, day 
after day. Can the pulpit or the forum do as 
much? They, at the most, can but proclaim ab- | 
solute truths, which were the same three hundred | 
years ago, but the newspapers give the facts.» W 
have brought the telegraph, the» steamboat and 
the railroad into our service, and with other in- 
ventions will come more varied means of obtain- 
ing information and distributing it rapidly and 
cheaply. This secures us the entrange to every 
household, and then follows the use of the oppor- 
tunity. The orator and the preacher have not 
this invaluable advantage. They must ask fora 
hearing; we obtain it by force. The people can 
avoid the lecture-room or the church, but they 
cannot avoid the newspapers. ‘Thus we compel 
our audience, and may say to it what we please. 
And though the speaker has none of our advan- 
tages, we have all of his. The newspaper can be 
as eloquent as th2 orator, and can preach as elo- 
quently asthe clergyman. We duplicate all their 
functions as teachers of mankind, and have oth- 
ers of our Own whieh they are forever denied. 
Henry Clay or Daniel Webster, in the days when 
their names were on every tongue, did not exert 
one-third of the influence over men that the news- 
papers of New_York do to-day, Wyay? hat is 
the ambitio heorator Not to. gahkke his 
speeches, but to getthem published. Mr. Colfax 
and Mr. Seymour cared very little for the audi- 
ences their voices reached at the recent meetings 
in this city, for behind the few thousand people 
there they beheld the million readers of the 7’rib- 
une and the Herald. The office of the speaker as 
the leader of mép has perished heal Demos- 
thenes 1s dumb; in his stead is the ‘‘pale and si-, 





the fate of empires upon the point of his pen.’ 
There is a class of men among bankers and 

merchants and lawyers who affect a condescen- | 

;sion towards the journalist, which is intensely | 

|amusing. The writer for the newspaper appears 

| to their blinking eyes a kind of. f ry adventu- | 
/rer, who is to be tolerated for his genius, but not } 

| to be trusted in business. They are ignorant that 

| it is the newspaper that sells their goods, furnishes 

j all their facts, and presents them gratuitously 

| with their cpinions. ‘They do not know, as Jay 

| Cooke does, that the newspapers of America sold 

| two thousand millions of national bonds. They 

| do not know, as Edwin M. Stanton ws, that 

| the newspapers of America sent five hywq@rgd thou- 

jsand men to the war. They do not know that 

| the newspapers of America will nominate the can- 

| didates for the presidency, determine the election, 

dictate the legislation of Congress, and decide 

whether Andrew Johnson is to be impeachied. 

Newspapers lead them by the nose wherever they , 
go; but they do not feel the pressure, whicl: is 

the particular reason why we give this especial 

tweak. 





That it will be read by the public is something 
we thelp, nor do wecare, thougtt the argu- 
ment nigy appear too miich ot a boast. “But we 


ful influence in the present, destined to be triply 
powerful in the future. Its destiny in America is 
especially noble, for this is a nation of readers. ' 





impossibility of a monopoly. 
of thought and the rivalry of journalists make it 


i the per $3 ea! 
prwds with ubitoe: eS tA dc Sen 
jis influenced in return. Thus it will grow. with 
the nation. Every man who edits a paper, even 
| though it be an obscure sheet on the borders of 
j civituzation, should know his responsibility. 
should remember the dignity of his professiony 
{and sustain it. We make public opinion, and the! 
}men who make the laws and execute them are 
| appointed by our will. The newspaper is the en- 
| gine which moves and directs the masees of man- | 


kind. We foresee the day when all other pro- | Which cannot 
{ fessions will be, in confession, as they are in fact, 


ndencies of this abselute empire over thought. | 
Say 


= Fé of swaeedorm #7 


lent man who, writing alone at midnight, holds t 


are in earnest in the declaration that journalism | are thoroughly educated as ee hagen, &e. Callorsend | 
is the greatest of all protessions, the most power- {°F ci7¢u ars. 


Journalism would be a tyranny were it not for the For the you 
The independesce , PES m puter songs. This new book will be 


meiodies for the young. di 
published. and the demand continues unabated. Many of 
the songs have been written expressly fer the work, and 
none of the songs are old and time-worn—sung.threogh a | 
dogen books—but new and sparkiing, 
Ile sions, and alive with the spirit of the times. 


OD. Regalar 
Price $3.75. 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors te NOUKSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Erc. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and @roton Junction. 
Noy. 2. 38m 








NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL-LIFE, INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN: 1, i888, 


, wp $5,200,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$526,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL Poticies Non-ForFerranLe under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Company, WILL CONTINU IN FORCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four differeot 


bu 


memory by every #ducated child im France, and | ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 


to show the practical working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 





Best 23 274 
AO be 49.2 3 1254 1 
Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
ona single life, on the Lire and ENDOWMENT plans. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, 


| has at risk 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
. BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipenrt. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. Mor.anp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

Watter C. Wricut, Actuary. Jan. 18. 


- 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s, 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by specia! 
messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph. 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Street, 
BETWEEN COMMON AND WARREN. 


Jan. 4. 








FURNITURE. 
Hurniture. 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALESROOMS, 

3 and 4 Ifolmes Block, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
BLACK WALNUT 
CHAMBER SETS, 


Extremely Low Prices, 


Being the balance of the Stock of Manufacturers’ purchased 
by us 


At a Great Discount from Cost. 
AMONG WHICH ARE A FEW 
ELEGANT SETS 
~- AND — 
DRESSING CASES. 
We shall offer purchasers the same 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


we have in former years, in order to close the lot out as soon 
as possible. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS, 





Jan. 4. 


REAL ESTATE. 
8.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE,’ 


No. 11 Bromtield St., Boston. 
Dec. 2. tf 





BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. | 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
— or— 
Chocolate and Cocoa, 
and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 


these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded | 


to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker's Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the tinest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
and flavor. Also, pure CL.ocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
rade of 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 

Dec. 7. DORCHESTER, MASS. tf 

SPEAR & SAWYER’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

274 WASHINGTON S8f., (Hatterrt & Davis’ BofipinG,) 


BOSTON. 
Founded b? JAMES FRENCH, Esq., 1839. 
This Institution, the oldest and most successful in New 
England, is open 


DAY AND EVENING 


to students of both sexes and all ages, who receive the most | 


ractical instruction in Wr'ting, Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Navigation, Surveying, and in all branches of a complete 


AY i) = 
( “es fe 
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No class system. Each student r-ceives separate inatruc- 


We write this for the good of our profession. | tion. Graduates aidedin obtaining employment. Connect- | 
ed with this Institution is a separate Business Department | 
in which 


LADIES | 


m Nor. 2. 


ace 


A } 
} 
i 


THE MUSIC BOOK 
ng folka at home is MERRY CHIMES, contain- 
'y instructions, attractive exercises, ye gen i 
od su- 
rior to ali similar works, in many pointe essential to a 
a opaies instraction book ia vocal music and collection of 
Forty editions have a been | 


adaptea tu all occa- 
Bent 


post paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pustismers, 
277 Wesbington treet. 


5O cents. 


540 MILES 


—or— 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
ACROSS TITE CONTINENT; 
ARE NOW COMPLETED, 


THE TRACK BEING LAID AND TRAINS RUNNING 


WITHIN TEN MILES OF MMIT 


— OF THE— 


Roeky Mountains. 


The remaining ten mites will be finished ‘as soon as the 
weather permits the road-bed to be sufficiently packed to re- 
ceive the rails. The work continues to be pusbed forward 
in the rock-cuttings on the western slope with unabated en- 
ergy, and a much larger force will be employed during the 
current year than ever before. The progepect that the whole 


GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 


Will be Completed in 1870, 


was never better. The means so far provided for construc- 
tion have proved ample, and there is no lack of funds for 
the most vigorous prosecution of the enterprise. These 
means are divided into four classes :— 


1.—UNITED STATES BONDS, 


Having thirty years to run, and bearing six per cent. cur- 
rency interest, at the rate of $16,000 per mile for 517 miles 
on the Plains ; then at the rate of $45,000 per mile for 150 


$32,000 per mile for the remaining distance, for which the 
United States takes a second lien as security. The interest 
on these Bonds is paid by the United States government, 
which also pays the Company one-half the amount of its 
bills in money for transporting its freight, troops, mails, 
&e. The remaining half of these bilis is placed to the Com- 
pany’s credit, and forms a sinking fund which may finally 
discharge the whole amount of this lien. 


2.—FIRSIT MORTGAGE BONDS. 


By its charter the Company is permitted to idsue its own 
First Mortgage Bonds to the same amount as the bonds is- 
sued by the government, and no more, and only as the road 
progresses. The Trustees for the Bondholders are the Hon. 
E. D. Morgan, U. 8. Senator from New York, and the Hon. 
Oakes Ames, Member of the U. 8. House of Representatives, 
who are responsible for the delivery of the Bonds to the 
Company in accordance with the terms of the law. 


3.—THE LAND GRANT. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company has a land grant or 
| absolute donation from the government of 12.800 acres to 
| the mile on the line of the road, which will not be worth less 
| than $1.50 per acre, at the lowest valuation. 


4.—THE CAPITAL STOCK. 





The authorized capital of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany is $100,000,000, of which $8,500,000 have been paid 
on the work already done. 


The Means Suflicient to Build the Road. 


Contracts for the entire work of building 914 miles of first- 
| class railroad west from Omaha, comprising much of the 
most difficult mountain work, and embracing every expense 
except surveying, have been made with responsible parties 
(who have a ready finished over 540 miles), at the average 
rate of sixty-eight thousand and fifty-eight dollars (368,058) 
per mile. This price includes all nece-sary shops for con- 
struction and repairs of cars, depots, stations, and all other 
incidental buildings, and also locomotives, passenger, bag- 
gage and freight-cars, and other requisite rolling stock, to 
an amount that shall not be less than $5,000 per mile. Al- 
lowing the cost of the remaining one hundred and eighty- 
six of the eleven hundred iviles d to be built by the 
Union Pacific Company to be $90,000 per mile, 


The Total Cost of Eleven Hundred Miles 
will be as follows: 
914 miles, at BGRO5S..... 0.00. ec ce ceee eee ce ee $O2,205,012 


16 miles, at $90,000 16,740,000 
Add discounts oa bonds, surveys, &c 4,500,000 





miles through the Rocky Mountains; then at the rate of 


“PEERLESS.” 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 


“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 


—atT— 
THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
THE LAST YEAR. ~ 


The Best Cooking Stove Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


It is the “‘Preress,”’ because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in EoonomyY, Suspiicity, CLEANLINESS, Bak- 
ING, Roasting and Bravrr. 

lst. Economy. A patented method of hea‘ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d. Sumpii¢rry. It is easily managed. The ‘re can be 
perfectly controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

3. CLeamLiness. No dust escapes whi:e shaking or dump- 
ing the grate. 

4th. Baxrye. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. Jt bakes quickly. 

Sth. Roastt ntly passing 
through the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as cael as a tin kitchen. 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the wiost serviceable Stove 
the market. 

Each Stove is WaRRaNTED to be and to do all that is claim 
ea for it. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


87, 89 and 91 Nerth Street, Beston. 
For sale by our agents throughous the country. 
Jan. 25, tf 

A FOLSOM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS. 


Salesroom, 77 Summer Street, Boston. 
8. P. Fousom. A. W. Foisom. 





QUINTETTE ORCHESTRA. A collection of quadrilles, 
contra-dances, waltzes, polkas, polka-redowas, schottisches, 
mazourkas and seranade pieces, arranged for two violins, 
clarionet, cornet and bass. In five books, one for each in- 
strument. Price of the set, $6. Sent post-paid on reccipt 
of price. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusiisuers, 
Jan. 18. Bt 277 Washington street. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOsTON:, 


IMPORTERS OF . 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(3 Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
tf Jan. 4. 


nt nar 











LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 

PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
Nov. 16. tf 








CLOTHING, ETC. 


co., 


WwW. FREELAND, BEARD & 


e 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
©. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 


Nov. 16. 6m 





Seda igen dees $83,445,012 

As the U. 8. Bonds are equal to money, and the Compa- 

ny’s own First Mortgage Bonds have a ready market, we 
have as the 


Available Cash Resources tor Building 
Eleven Hundred Miles: 


US RO wanike os utccae ai ees wean coe: Bence $29.328,000 
First Mortgage Bonds 29,828,000 
Capital Stock paid in on the work now done..... 8,500,000 
Land Grant, 14,080,000 acres, et $1.50 per acre. 21,120,000 


$88,276,000 

The Company have ample facilities for supplying any de- 

ficiency that may arise in means for construction. This 

| may be done wholly or ia part by additional subscriptions 
to capital stock. 


EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 


At present, the profits of the Company are derived only 
from its local traffic, but this is already much more than 
sufficient to pay the interest on all the Bonds the Company 
can issue, if not another mile were built. It is not doubted 
that when the road is completed the through traffic of the 
only line connecting the Atlantic and Pacific States will be 
large beyond precedent, and, as there will be no competi- 
tion, it can always be done at profitable rates. 

It will be noticed that, the Union Pacific Railroad is, in 
fact, a Government Work, built under the supervision of 
Government officers, and fo a large extent with Government 
money, and that its bonds ate issued uuder Government di- 
rection. It is believed that no similar security is so care- 
fully guarded, and certainly no other is based upon a larger 
or more Valuable property. As the Company's 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE 
DOLLAR, they are the cheapest security in the market, 
being more than 15 per cent. lower than U.S. Stocks. They 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment, 
and have thirty years to run before maturity. Subecrip- 
tions will be received in Bost. n by 
MATTIIEW BOLLES & CO, 90 State street, 
C. E. FULLER & CO., 2 State street, 
STONE & DOWNER, 26 State street, 
B. W. GILBERT, 18 State street, 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 State street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
FOGG BRO’S & BATYS, 20 Congress street, 
KIMBALL, PYCOTT & BENNETT, 8 Btate street. 
SPENCER, VILA & CO., 13 Congress street, 
and in New York at the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau ; 
street, and by | 





ConTINENTAL NATIONAL Bank, No. 7 Nassau street, 

Ctark, Dopo & Co., Bankers, 51 Wall street, } 
Joun J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, 33 Wall street, 
Henry Ciews & Co., Bankers, No. 32 Wall street, | 


| and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout the | 


| United States. Remittances should be made in drafts or | 
| other funds par in New York, and the bonds will be sent 
| free of charge by return express. Parties subscribing | 
| through local agents, will lock tothem for their safe de- 
| livery. { 
| A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Progress of 
the Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, 
| may be obtained at the Company's Offices or of its adver- | 
| tised Agents, or will be sent free on application. } 





{ 


lls: } 

| 

JOHN J. CISCO, | 

Kreasurer, New York. j 
January 18, 1868 2t Jan. 18. 





$100,000 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 


For sale and ready to be delivered by 


and 
M. BOLLES & CO., | sess tottus aivs 


| Albert Bowker, 


| Authorized Capital 


eS —— —$—$_ 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 








ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 


123 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


Jan. 4. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & CU, 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OLLS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF » 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Street, Besten, 
Nov. 16 8m 





ft ABERSTROH & NEEDHAM. 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
| Sign Painters, imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Reems No. 608 Washington St., Bosten. 


They are prepared to de_«n and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding ana Emboss- 
tng on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or Freneh polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROG. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. ly* 





: SE ED 


» ~ INSURANCE. 


by NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

ab $200,000, 

and cash assets EXCEEDING 

$500,000, 

continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 


Furniture, and other property; also on Busddings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State “House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 


Silas Pierce, John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. Wellington, John C. Potter, 
Sampson Reed, Paul Adama, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Kd. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel FE. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Noy. 16. 


John P. Ober, 
C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


Invine Morse Secretary. 





OF 





alpen INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE MANAGER. 
810,000,v00 
Paid up ce pital and Reserves 86,000,000 
Fire Premiums in 1864 82,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

Thiecompany with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
claims. 

Policies issued ard al] losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 


STEPHEN HMIGGINSBON, 
Agent and Atterney fer the Company. 
W. C. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Oct 5. 





7 EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600.000. 


This. the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Vompany in 


| the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 


lar returns in cash to all policy hold- 
d, vonty percesr. It is strictly an 





ts 
No. 90 State street. i 


Pipi 


Nov. 23. tf 


oe Se —_— 


OLD PAPERS! 
S000 
Old Newspapers, 


c Bith sive, WHOLE, CLEAN, NEAT—Just the | 





EK DITSON & CO.. Preusarss, | 
Jan. Bg Bogert Ait Weshington strays. 


thing for PICTURE-FRAME, FURNITURE or CROCKERY 
DEALERS, BAKERS, &e., &e. | 


Jan. 4. AT THIS OFFICE. 


| characterize this Company. 
} sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums paid 
| exceed the actual cost, the subplus is returned. 


Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James 8 


For Sale Cheap, enemy 205 a 
ly 


] protection, entirely beneficent in all 
ts workings aud tendencies. 

Economy, caation in tts risks. and prudent investments, 
Being purely mutual, it in- 


stitution for mut 


at a distance may imaure from bianks, which wil] 


1 
be forwarded free of expense. 
s 


the benefits of Life Insurance, with 


uments showing 
tn Svantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the differen olicies with their methods 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
| either personall¥ officers 


tkinds of P of pay- 


or by mail, to the or agents of the 


John A. Andrew, A. Dexter, &.P. Wilder, Seve) 
, Geo. H. Folger, F. 
B. FP. STEVENS, Prendent. 


W. W. Moasanp. Aledical Eyamener. Jan. 4. 
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